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reader need not be troubled, we have neither been 


























PUBLISHED MONTHLY. at leisure nor in spirit, for several months, to attend 
5 SE Se wrt ae —___._____-— |to the Journal as we wished. But hereafter we 
THO. H. BURROWES, Editor. hope to be able todo better. In the mean time, if 
SS womens | the stream of contributions continue as it now flows, 

A REQUEST. the labor of the editor will be much decreased, to the 


It is proposed to embrace in the Report of the Ex- | great benefit of the reader. 
ecutive Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, for the present year, all items of interest occur-| Detay or trois Numper: We had hoped to be 
ring in the educational history of the State. spared the unpleasant necessity of making any more 

To enable the committee to make such a compila- | excuses for delay; but the late snow storm prevent~ 
tion, they earnestly request the members of the As-| ed the arrival of paper for the Journal, and once 
sociation, located in different parts of the State, and 
alkothers friendly to its object, to furnish such cir- 
culars, relating to educaticn, as may come under 
their notice ; copies of the proceedings of Teachers’ 
Institutes and Associations; accounts of the estab- 
lishment of graded schools; articles on education, 
of Gn Our common school system, published in papers 
not especially devoted to that subject; an account 
of efforts to extend the circulation of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, and any other matter calculat- The Lancaster County Educational Association 
ed to throw light on the great educational movement | Will hold its regular semi-annual meeting in Lancas- 
of the State. ter, on Saturday, the 27th of April. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
undersigned, at Marietta, Lancaster county, Pa. 





more throws us upon the indulgence of the reader. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 
The Crawrorp Country Teachers’ Institute will 
meet at Cussawago, on Monday the 27th of March. 


The Cuester County Teachers’ Institute will 
meet, for a session of one week, on Monday, the 17th 
of April, at West Chester. 


In Somerset, judging from an address to the 
Teachers of the County in a late number of the Som- 


es J. P. Wickersnam, erset Herald, there seems to have been a meeting 
airman Executive Committee. i last, for th : 
February, 1854. of Teachers in January last, for the purpose of or 


ganizing a society. The address is strong and in 
the right spirit, and alludes to another meeting to 
To Corresponpents: Our thanks are due, in| be held in Somerset some time in this month. Old 
' large measure, to the patrons of the Journal. Last | Somerset has not been in a hurry to move; but now 
} month a hint was thrown out that the supply of origi- that she is started she will no doubt move effectua]- 
nal communications from teachers was failing ; and, ly. 
at once, the proper remedy wasapplied. This month, = , 
we have not only given up most of the space usually, J.C. T.’s Orrer: These initials represent a re- 
reserved for editorial matter to the articles of our sponsible person, for the performance of whose prom- 
correspondents, but have still a number on hand.— | ise (under the head of Indiana Co.) we ask no surety. 
This isas it should be, and the relief comes at a most | There are yet ninety-nine vacancies on the list. 
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West Cuestrer Acapemy; This institution will, 
on the Ist of next May, pass into the charge of W. 
F. Wyers, A. M.as Principal. To the numerous 
friends of Mr. Wyers this announcement will be 
sufficient to insure their patronage: to such as do 
not know him, it may be proper to add, that he ob- 
tained his degree of Master of Arts at the University 
of Leipsic, Germany, in 1835—has taught 12 years 
in this country—and was principal of the New Lon- 
don Academy from 1844 til] 1852. 





JuveniLe Pusiications: The reply of Mr. Schnei- 
der of Pottsville to our remarks on this subject, will 
be found in this number. We give it without com- 
ment now; but next month, if some one better quali- 
fied tor the task do not take up the topic, we shal] 
continue it. 

A chief object in establishing this Journal was to 
afford the teachers of the State the opportunity of 
making known their sentimerts, experience and 
wishes with regard to Education : not to disseminate 
authoritatively the editor’s views. He only claims 
the right to state and defend his own opinions, as one 
of the friends of the cause. Hence, when Teachers 
or others differ from him, and state their reasons in 
anything like a proper manner and tone, he feels 
bound to present their views, though in opposition to 
his oavn, to the readers of the Journal ; reserving 
the right, like any other contributor to its pages, of 
reply in the next number. 





New Scnoot Law: This important bill is now on 
its passage in the Legislature, and the friends of the 
Common Schools are anxiously awaiting the event. 
Other important measures no doubt claim the atten- 
tion of the lawgivers of the State, but none can pos- 
sibly exceed this. Its friends in Harrisburg assure 
us that it will pass this session. 

The chief new feature in the bill is that providing 
for the election of County Superintendents. This 
will be one great means of giving harmony and ener- 
gy to the system. Almost every mail assures us of 
the favor with which the measure is regarded in eve- 
ry part of the State. Whether al] the good expected 
from it shall be realized or not, can only be known 
by experience; but members of the Legislature need 
have no doubt as to the general favor with which it 
is regarded. 

We hear nothing of the Normal School Bill. Is 
& tosleep another year on the files? 





Rev. J. H. McCarty: We learn from the Arm- 
strong county papers that this energetic gentleman 
has been holding meetings in different portions 
of that county, for the purpose of awakening 
an interest in Common School Education. How lit- 
tle of this duty is performed by the friends of the 
eehools, and how much might be done ! 





THE 28th AND 29th SECTIONS. 

A good deal of feeling has been manifested in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, on account of these sections 
in the school bill—the first apparently giving to “en- 
dowed” and the other to “ religious” schools, a por- 
tion of the common school money of the district with- 
in which such schools may be in operation. So far 
did this feeling extend, at one time, that Dr. McClin- 
tock, the worthy and able chairman of the Education 
committee in the Senate, was denounced not only 
as the author of these sections, because he reported 
the Bill, but as intending thereby a fatal stab at the 
common school system itself. The whole matter, 
however, is now well understood. But it may not be 
yet out of place to say, that the 28th section which 
relates to endowed schools is not only taken from the 
act of 1849 now in force, but that it is found nearly 
verbatim in the general School Law of 1836; and 
that the 29th section relating to scheols in the care 
of religious societies, is taken word for word, from 
the law of 1849. Thus, the authorship of the sec- 
tions, by the chairman of the Education committee, 
turns out to be no authorship at all; and his only 
agency in the matter consists in having retained in 
the new Bill, two section of the old law, against 
which no one, so far as we know, had ever madea 
single word of complaint. 

The history of the measure is this: In 1836 when 
the common school law was in the course of revision, 
it was claimed that certain ** endowed” schools in 
Eastern Pennsylvania in the care of the society of 
Friends, ought to have their due share of the school 
money. Most of the friends of the commen school 
system, at that time, were opposed to this principle; 
and finally a section, nearly similar to the 28th in 
the bill now before the Legislature, was agreed on 
and inserted,but so guarded as not only to be incapa- 
ble of mischief, but to have, ever since, been inopera- 
tive. So far as we know, not a district in the State 
has had occasion to put it into operation: the obsta- 
cles being 1. that the contemplated division of the 
school money is wholly discretionary with the pro- 
per Board of School Directors ; and 2. that the schools 
in question “are to be conducted in conformity with 
the common school system, as far as the same is ap- 
plicable thereto.” These restrictions are also appli- 
cable to the “religious” schools embraced in the 
29th section. 

Though, as remarked, both sections have becn @ 
dead letter on the statute book, yet, if it were possi- 
ble to put them into operation, they would be a vio- 
lation of the common school system. It would there- 


fore seem proper to drop them altogether from the 
present bill, since public attention has been drawn 
tothem. They are useless, and the principle which 
they avow, but cannot render practical, is wrong. 
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Original Communications. 





INDIANA CO., AND AN OFFER. 

Dear Journat :—Your familiar face has cheered 
me so often when weary and dispirited—and your 
friendly counsel so frequently suggested the very 
things I wanted to know, that I feel like telling you 
that your labor is not in vain—that many warm hearts 
are beginning to cherish a feeling of friendship for 
you, and, what I know is more interesting and grati- 
fying to you, are not only beginning to feel an in- 
terest in your work, but are becoming enthusiastic 
on the subject of common schools. In fact both 
teacher and people are looking up, and toa people 
embodying in themselves the essential elements of 
success, a decided bias of the mind and feelings in 
the right direction, is all that is necessary ; and the 
influence, “ Dear Journal,” which your visits and 
that of your worthy Editor last fall, exerted in giv- 
ing impulse to existing facilities and in developing 
new resources, is not only greater than you were 
warranted to expect, but greater perhaps than your 
modesty will permit you to acknowledge. 

Teachers’ Associations are springing up throughout 
the whole field in which the members of our Insti- 
tute are operating, and the forces of the friends of 
education seem to be rallying for a grand demonstra- 
tion next fall. The good time seems to be coming, 
and teachers, certain that in such a cause they must 
be right, seem bound to go ahead. 

It seems to me an encouraging feature of the re- 
form that it originated and is principally carried on 
by that body of individuals who are its chief sub- 
jects—a kind of “ middle voice” reform, expressing 
action terminating on the actor. There is nothing 
compulsory about it. It springs from a generous de- 
sire of advancing beyond the requirements of soci- 
ety from the mere hireling, and not from a craven 
fear of being left behind by the advancing spirit of 
the age. It isa great tidal movement of the com- 
municating mind, swelling with a benevolent desire 
for the best interests of humanity. 

The spirit of improvement is striking at the root 
of the evil ;—by providing suitable directors and edu- 
cators for the unbiassed mind, it institutes a kind of 
teetotal abstinence from error, a thousand times 
more effectual than any system going upon the theo- 
ry of subsequent eradication. I am no advocate of 
the inherent and necessary perfectibility of human 
nature, but I believe that our race in the present age, 
progressive as it is, still comes far. chort of the stand- 
ard to which it can and may attain, and to which by 
the blessing of God upon popular education, 1 haope 
it will yetarrive. The day star of a brighter period 
seems to be rising. Your efforts seconded by such 
men as Wickersham and Gow, McElroy and Barnett, 








and a long Jist of compeers equally worthy, are the 
inevitable precursors of a literary revolution—or 
rather birth and growth—of which the log cabin 
school rooms df the past never heard nor dreamed. 

I attended, a few evenings ago, an exhibition at 
the close of the session of a common school in this 
neighborhood. 1 was early “upon the ground,” and 
my first ejaculation was “ What crowds of people ;” 
but the cry was “Still they come.” O! it was 
worth a year of toil to see that mass of upturned 
faces, beaming with interest in the little boys and 
girls of the common school. The public mind seems 
to be shaking itself, Samson-like, from its slumber. 
The mists of ignorance and prejudice have long 
rested like an incubus upon its torpid energies.— 
But, “from out the midnight so dark and deep, a voice 


’ 


cried hot awaken” and immortal principle is re- 
sponding with joy tothe call. But the blessed eyes 
of the drowsy soul are not yet fully open. The 
throbbing of the halt animated heart of improve- 
ment is yet fitful and convulsive ;—and never were 
the friends of education more loudly called upon to 
press steadily and boldly on till the goal, beginning 
to peer through the dim vista of coming years, is se- 
curely won. 

Such “ Dear Journal,” is my view of the matter; 
and wishing to be consistent in action and expres- 
sion, I hereby pledge myself to be one of one hun- 
dred teachers who will send ten new subscribers 
each for the coming year of the Journal, if sucha 
number are found willing to respond. Wao Wii 


ANSWER '—or rather, wHO wiLt noTt I make this 
asa standing offer. Friends of the cause, send on 
your names. a. ©. To 


Elder’s Ridge Academy, Ind. co., Pa., Feb. 1854. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER CO. 

Mr. Burrowes :—In one of my articles, I yer- 
haps boasted too much of the go-ahead spirit of Lan- 
caster county teachers. Having an association of 
active, enthusiastic members, holding regular quar- 
terly meetings, and yearly Teachers’ Institutes, 
averaging near two hundred members, it was with 
painful surprise that we witnessed the meagre re- 
presentation of Lancaster county at the State 
Teachers’ Association. True, the very ‘ bone and 
sinew” of the profession were there, although the 
Professors of Franklin and Marshall College were 
not there. Yet our representation was inexcusably 
small. 

Had the association met at Harrisburg. or even at 
Pittsburg, we weuld have expected, ( judging from the 
interest manifested by some of her teachers in their 
local meetings) Lancaster county to be more largely 
represented. We would have at least expected to 


see the teachers of our own county, equal in num 
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bers to any other county in the State. But, at home, 
to see her outstripped by the distant counties, was 
painful to the feelings of the enthusiastie teacher. 
We thought that, at least, the members of our coun- 
ty association, who so faithfully attend their local 
meetings would be there. Judge then, how keenly 
we felt the reproach cast upon us by a Western 
member, that we “ had the force, but not the spirit.” 

This, Mr. Editor, is one chapter. I will give you 
another. 

Since writing the above, I have been ona small 
tour of observation amongst some of my fellow-teach- 
ers; and Iam much pleased to find that the spirit 
is not quenched, though it did not venture out among 
strangers. [t is still at work silently in the School- 
room, and will, if I am not much mistaken, show 
jtself at our next Teachers’ [nstitute. 

AsI said in my last, I will particularly mention 
only the most striking points ; chief among which is 
a growing disposition in the people to pay the faithful 
teacher: One being the natural result of the other. 

Who that visitsour common schools can fail to see 
a spirit of improvement at work! The b-a-d bad, 
l-a-d Jad, c-a-d cad, system is taking its place among 
“ the things that were.” 

In my tour I saw much that is worthy of notice. I 
visited some of the schools of Conestoga, East Lam- 
peter, Leacock, Earl and West Earl, and was much 
pleased to find, in the schools, a decided change from 
the old fashioned parrot system. The teachers of 
West Earl (amongst whom I was pleased to find two 
members of our Educational Association, Messrs. 
Martin and Groff) are stirring up the people in their 
districts; and in their respective schools there is 
much to be commended. Every teacher in the last 
mentioned district is required to visit every other 
school, at least once during the session, (six months. ) 


These mutual visitations, when judiciously con- 
ducted, must have a salutary effect upon teachers.— 
The teacher who would hold back, cannot. He must 
keep his school in visiting order. It may be said that 
the school directors’ visits may be aseffectual. But 
there is a difference between the visits of a practical 
teacher, eager to catch the benefits of experience, 
and the formal visits of school director. The teach- 
er must be, indeed, Jacking in spirit, if he suffer his 
school to be behind those of his fellows, without us- 
ing every effort to improve it. He must keep pace 
with those schools which he visits, or suffer in the 
opinion of their teachers, when, in turn, they visit 
him. This nospirited teacher would suffer without 
a strennous effort to avert it. 


In my next, I intend to give a short account of 
some of the Aqademical institutions of our county. 
E, Lampory. 
West Lampeter, Lan, Co., Feb, 10th, 1854. 


EDUCATION IN CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowrs—In the last Journal you speak 
complainingly of the teachers of Pennsylvania, be- 
cause they do not write more for your paper. The 
reason why we, in this region, are not heard more 
frequently, is probably because we are so far from 
the educational centre of the State. Weare a kind 
of outsiders, with limited observation and equally 
limited experience. How powerful soever your in- 
fluence may be upon us, our acts and doings will 
affect you but little. The pulsation of the heart may 
be felt & the wrist, but the contraction at the wrist 
is not known at the heart. Hence we feel a very 
natural diffidence in thrusting our communications 
upon our fellow teachers of more highly favored lo- 
calities. 

Teachers’ Institutes have done much in this sec- 
tion for common schools, but the improvement man- 
ifested is far from being universal. With few ex- 
ceptions, none but teachers attend our semi-annual! 
gatherings. Directors, trustees and the people gener- 
ally stay away. However higk the fires of enthusiasm 
may burn with us, they are lost upon the rest of com- 
munity. Hence teacher’s wages, the number of 
months during which school is open, the regularity 
of attendance in scholars, &c., &c., are changed but 
little from what they were ten years ago. How do 
you in Lancaster remedy this evil? If you can en- 
lighten us on this point, you will co us a permanent 
good. Yours, &c. T. F. Turcxsrvn. 

Meadville, Feb. 4, 1854. 


[To the above queries there is but one answer from 
Lancaster county: The good, faithful, persevering 
teacher, who makes use of every means in his reach 
for self-improvement, also thereby improves his in- 
struction, his pupils and his own salary. If it were 
proper, many such could be named here, every one 
of whom is the bright centre from whence light is 
radiating over his district inevery direction. He is 
better paid this year than he was last, and last year 
than the year before, His term of public teaching 
annually increases in length, and the balance of the 
year is, in most cases, filled with a pay school. And 
as a natural result, good instruction being also inter- 
esting instruction, the attendance of pupils keeps 
pace with the improvement of the teacher. In a 
word : good teachers make good salaries, long terms 
and full schools.—Ep. } 





EFUCATION IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, 
Mr. Tuomas H. Burrowes :—I received a copy 
of your School Journal, through the kindness of my 
friend, Mr. John Rowe, of the House of Representa- 
tives. And I am somuch impressed with the neces- 
sity of having such a periodical to sustain the cause 





of education, and for the encouragement as well as 
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information of teachers in this State, that I herewith 
send you one dollar to pay for a copy for one year— 
to begin with the present Jan. No., if you have it. 
I was born, and grew to manhood, in our noble old 
Commonwealth; but since I have been teaching, ! 
spent about half my time (4 years) in the neighbor- 
ing State, Maryland, because the wages paid there 
were something better than in this county. But last 
fall the Directors of this district concluded to pay 
their teachers better, and I forthwith came back to 
the State of my birth ;—and expect to remain here so 
long as there shall be any prospect that the occupa- 
tion of the teacher can be raised to its proper stand- 
ard, in the estimation of the community, and any ex- 
pectation that our Jabors will be reasonably remun- 
erated. I know but few men who have any inten- 
tion of making teaching a permanent employment, 
that have not been laboring under pecuniary difficul- 
ties all the time. I have been teaching for 8 years, 
and with the utmost economy, (doing a good deal 
of manual Jabor about the house myself, and my wife 
attending,to all the duties and performing nearly all 
the labor herself, incident to housekeeping,) we still 
have not been able to do more than to pass along 
honestly and decently, notwithstanding I have al- 
ways obtained as high salary as any in the district. 
So that you see that here, as in other parts of the 
State, we have been laboring under many and severe 
difficulties; but the skies begin to look brighter, and, 
although we, who are bearing the heat and burthen 
of the day, may not live to see and enjoy the full 
benefit and consummation of our efforts in behalf of 
a thorough and enlightened system of a free public 
education, yet, when we come to render our final 
account, I trust we may lay our bodies down in peace, 
under the pleasing hope and conviction that we have 
done our duty to our country, to our fellow-mortals: 
to posterity, and to God. 


Permit me, dear sir—after wishing entire success 
in all the plans you propose and discuss in your jour- 
nal, for the more complete education and training of 
teacher and pupil,—to express my sincere pleasure 
in, and approbation of, the high moral tone you have 
assumed in regard to the character of the teacher, 
and his influence on the youthful mind—infiuences 
that may be more enduring, even, than those of the 
parents. 

So far as my information extends I believe we 
have at least as good a corps of teachers in this (An- 
trim) district as any in the county, the borough of 
Chambersburg, perhaps, excepted ; and even here, J 
know we all have abundant room for improvement. 
Educated and capable teachers are unquestionably 
scarce; but when they are found, it is difficult to ob- 
tain their services, from the fact that such men can 


the time being, more agreeable employment. In- 
deed, a man must have a deep moral and religious 
feeling of his duties to society, if he determines to 
devote his life and sacrifice his ease to the business 
of teaching, in this county. 

In our township we get $25 per month, in town 
and country, which is as high, probably higher, than 
in any other part of the county, except one or two 
towns. 
even less. 
of the leading men in a district of this county, and 


In some districts they pay but $18,—and 
I had a conversation yesterday with one 


he said he thought there were no examinations of 
applicants for schools in that district for several years 
past, and the wages being but $18, they have a de- 
plorable set of teachers, and of course schools to 
match. I presume, however, there are some excep- 
tions to the above account, even in that township.— 
The prevailing opinion among intelligent and sensi- 
ble men appears to be, that it is necessary, in the 
first place, tu increase teachers’ salaries and assume 
a higher standard of qualification in applicants, be- 
fore it can be expected that enterprising and worthy 
characters will go to the trouble and expense of pre- 
paring themselves to become efficient and successful 
teachers, in sufficient numbers to take charge of al] 
the schools, 

More on the above subject sometime again. 

In the school houses we have improved rather fast- 
er than in the kind of teachers and manner of teach- 
ing. 


tially put up of either brick or stone, and neat enough 


We generally find tolerable houses, substan- 


when new; but unfortunately, in the hands of some 
teachers, they soon present a disgusting and shabby 
appearance. I know a 
school where they told me the house is not swept for 


weeks; indeed, a young man near by told me that 


To give some idea of this: 


he believes it lay unswept one time for six weeks. 
In such cases of course tle benches and writing ta- 
bles are broken, and the fragments lying about in 
admirable confusion. However, though this is au 
extreme case, yet in every district there are to be 
found some very careless teachers in this respect. 
To sum up on houses: I think we have made a 
considerable advance over the miserable cabins we 
had twenty or even ten years ago. But we certain- 
ly have not gone more than half way to what we 
should have, and must have in the course of a few 
years; especially in our towns, where the buildings 
are altogether too small, as well as inconvenient in 
arrangement. 


The directors talk of putting up another school 
house in the town of Greencastle; and if they deter- 
mine to do so,it is tu be hoped they will erect a good 


one. LEONARD ALLEMAN. 





generally find some much more lucrative, and, for 


Near Greencastle, Franklin co. Feb. 1854. 
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CALLIOPEAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Lancaster Hien Scuoor. 

Mr. Ep:ror :—The pupils of the Lancaster Male 
High School, fully sensible of the great advantages 
resulting from united effort, and anxious to improve 
their literary acquirements and to prepare them- 
selves for the active business of life, recently formed 
themselves into an association bearing the above title. 
Although this association has been in existence but 
little more than two months, it has now upon its roll 
upwards of thirty members. Its meetings are held 
weekly, and thus far have been characterized by reg- 
ularity and good order. A high degree of spirit and 
interest in the exercises of the society has been maa- 
ifested by its members—and,though from its infancy 
and the inexperience and age of the debaters, no 
great perfection has been attained in Polemic discus- 
sion and literary composition; yet from the zeal and 
earnestness already displayed, it’ omens well for the 
future. 

The exercises of the society are declamation, com- 
position and debate. The qualifications for member- 
ship are, connection with the Male High School, as 
pupils in good standing and in the advanced classes, 
at present or some former period. 

It is the desire of the society to accumulate a li- 
brary for the benefit of its members, and an appeal 
may be made hereafter to the friends of Common 
School education, to aid in carrying into effect this 
desirable object. With a few well selected books 
for a nucleus, gradually increased by the exertions 
of its members and the liberality of friends, we 
look forward to no distant period, when thi. odject 
attained, our society may favorably compare with 
those supported by wealth and endowments. 

By this communication the society simply desires 
to make known its existence and objects, toa liberal 
minded public upon whom it is dependent, and to the 
friends of Common School education in particular, 
to satisfy them that their zeal and exertions in behalf 
of the good cause, are properly appreciated. 

In behalf of the society, 
J. F. Storer, : 
W. D. Senseny, ( Committee. 
T. B. Burrowes, 


Lancaster High School, March 4, 185}. 





TAX FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Mr. T. H. Burrowes :—For the enclosed one dol- 
lar please send to my address the “Common School 
Journal” commencing with the year, if that is con- 
venient. 

I have not had access to your Journal for some 
time, and consequently am not posted in its subjects 
of discussion. I would be very glad if some one, 
now that the subject of a revision of the general 
school Jaw is before our Legislature, would call the 


public attention to that part of the law providing for 
the levy of taxes. As it now stands, we must either 
go without new school buildings, coutract a debt for 
posterity to pay, or in a manner destroy the useful- 


ness of the system by keeping the schools open but a 
little while at a time. 


I can see no valid objection to giving the Boards 
of Scho#l Directors the power to levy additional 
taxes, not exceeding a certain amount in any one 
year, for building purposes; but I think I can see 
that great benefit would result to the system from the 


measure. Respectfully yours, 
Josepy SMITH. 


New Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa., Feb, 1854. 
[A section to meet the case mentioned by Mr. S., 
is in the School bill now before the Legislature. Ep. | 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

Mr. Burrowes :—I find the Pa. School Journal 
to be a welcome messenger in Schuylkill Haven, 
bringing “good news and glad tidings.” I enjoy 
many pleasant hours in perusing its contents. How 
consoling it is, after having passed a day of toil and 
fatigue in the school room, to be seated by himself 
with such a periodical in hand, and listen to the ex- 
perience, success and prospects of self-sacrificing 
teachers in various parts of the land, no one knows 
but that one whose privilege it is to participate in a 
like enjoyment. At present all, or nearly all the 
eastern, middle, and many of the western States have 
periodicals, devoted exclusively to the interests of ed- 
ucation. These periodicals are wielding a mighty in- 
fluence on the public mind. Even the anti-education- 
ist is beginning to look at the thing in its true light 
hand to become convinced that to be happy,, prosper- 


ous and useful, the rising generation must be edu- 
cated. 


Having had the pleasure of attending the State 
Teachers’ Association, I there saw a spirit of emu- 
lation existing among the teachers of Pennsylvania 
that will undoubtedly produce much good. They 
seem to be unwilling to yield to the dictation of oth- 
er States, but are ardently laboring to’adopt asystem 
of Public Schools, that will merit the admiration and 
imitation of the sister States. 

Teachers of the Keystone State! we congratulate 
you in your laborious but much needed enterprise.— 
Be persevering. You have co-workers in Schuylkill 
county, who are determined not to be last in the 
race. 

The Pottsville teachers have commenced the pub- 
lication of a periodica] devoted to the interests prin- 
cipally of the pupils in the public schools. The Jan- 
uary and February numbers of the Schuylkill Coun- 
ty Journal have been received with much approba- 


tion and it promises to effect much good. 
W. A. Fiewp. 





Schuylkill Haven, Feb. 10, 1854. 
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HOW b, p, d, AND q CAN BE TAUGHT. 

Me. Burrowes:—I would, by your permission, 
submit my mode of teaching the above named letters 
to the readers of the Journal. Though it may be 
worth nothing, trifling, and unworthy a trial in the 
estimation of some, to others it may be of some inter- 
est and benefit. I believe it is generally admitted 
by teachers, that of all the letters in the alphabet, 
these are the most difficult to teach—on account of 
the great similarity in their construction. We need 
not be wanting in evidence that this is true, if we 
go into many of our schools and hear a few classes 
spell and read. I have often seen scholars that could 
read tolerably well, who did not know one of these 
letters. This should not, and need it be so. I am 
convinced that where a little attention is given in 
the way about to be described, there will be no such 
spellers and readers, 

My mode is this: I place my class in a semi-cir- 
cular position in front ofa blackboard. Then I make 
a perpendicular stroke on the board, and teach them 
which is the right side, which the left, which the 
upper and which the lower end of the stroke. Next, 
I make what I call the “round part” at the upper 
end and on the right side, and ask, What letter is 
this? A few perhaps answer p. On what side is 
the round part? All call out, the right side. At 
what end? The upper end. What letter did you say 
it was? Excited by a spirit of emulation, perhaps 
nearly all call out the correct name of the letter, 
with a clear and full voice. 

Then I make the “ round part,” at the lower end 
on the same side, and again ask the questions, What 
letter is this? b. On what side is the round part? 
The right side. At which end? The lower end.— 
Changing the questions [ ask, What letter is it 
that has the “round part” at the upper end 
and right side? They answer p. What letter is it 
that has the “round part” at the lower end and right 
side? They answer b. Where has the p got it !— 
At the upper end and right side, they answer.— 
Where has the b got it? At the lower end and right 
side. 

These questions being frequently repeated they 
soon learn these letters, This completes the first 
lesson. For the next I take the other two, and teach 
them as I did the first; changing the questions 
to suit the name of the letter, and the position of the 
“round part.” For the third, I take all four and 
question the class promiscuously, what such and such 
letters are that have the round part at such and such 
places, and where such and such letters have the 
round part. After they can answer pretty readily, I 
begin at one end of the class, naming the letters in- 
discriminately, and requiring each one to make the 
letter proposed to him on the blackboard. In this 





way these letters sre soon and easilylearned. Five 
or six lessons are sufficient. 

I donot give such scholars their proportion of 
time, and in addition these exercises. Once or 
twice a week, just after the opening of the school, 
either in the forenoon or afternoon session, I take al] 
that are not reading, put them in a class, and give 
them such a lesson, but no other at that time. I do 
this, believing that these occasional exercises are 
of more benefit to them than the spelling of the few 
columns which are in consequence omitted. Thus 
the scholar is benefitted, no time of the teacher is 
lost, besides relieving him of the annoyance and vex- 
ation of hearing these letters so frequently misnamed. 

D. Baker. 


Birmingham, Huntingdon co., Feb., 1854. 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Eprror :—In your Feb. No. there appeared 
an article from your pen on the subject of “‘ Juvenile 
Publications.” 
publication of school compositions, I have read with 


The objections made therein to the 


some care, but do not think they have sufficient ground 
to be considered valid. 
munication, to answer said objections and to justify 


I propose, in this short com- 
what you have condemned. And as (you say) that, 
“if the reasoning on which they (your objections, 
are based be unsound, it can be corrected,” I suppose 
an article in which this is attempted, will be admit- 
ted into your Journal. 

You have admitted that the publication of the writ- 
ten compositions of pupils affords a powerful means 
‘of exciting a proper degree of attention on the part 
of all classes”—both parents and pupils—in regard 
to schools and the duties therein. But you fear the 
cure may be worse than the disease; and that while 
we are seeking to arouse “the parents, we are injur- 
ing the children.” Let it be remembered that we 
seek to arouse, not only the parents but the children 
also, and that by arousing both parents and children 
we are injuring neither. Mere mental activity can 
never injure children, unless it be too great in de- 
gree ; and this danger no teacher, at least of the pres- 
ent day, need fear. On the contrary all those who 
labor “ to teach the young idea how to shoot, ” fully 
agree with yourself in regard to“ the prevalent want 
It is 
certainly evident, then, that no bad consequences can 
result from exciting an interest in pupils in their 
school duties, and also, that no danger need be feared 


of interest in pupils” in their school duties. 


lest parents and pupils become too much interested 
or excited in the duties which belong to the school- 
room. 

But you seem to think that the means used to ex- 
cite this interest will produce other feelings, along 
with what is desirable, more injurious eventually 
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than the evil which we seek tocure, The reasons 
for believing so"I will consider in the order you have 
presented them. You say that these compositions 
are not “ published exactly as they come from the 
mind and pen of the writer,” and that “ we are com- 
pelled to suspect parental or other help in those com- 
positions, and friendly corrections by editors.” I 
admit that some are pruned a little, but others are 
not. But can you say that all the articles which ap- 
pear in your Journal are “ published exactly as they 
come from the mind and pen of the writer?” Cer- 
tainly not. Like all other editors, you are compelled 
to make some corrections in articles, before allowing 
them to pass into the hands of the printer. And this 
is all right. There are some men who possess ca- 
pacities for writing, and who compose able articles, 
but who need a little encouragement from editors in 
the way of friendly corrections, such as all editors, 
as well as yourself, are in the habit of making. Now 
if this is allowable in regard to men, why not in re- 
gard to pupils? If an article, from the pen of an 
adult, printed after a few corrections have been made, 
does not injure its author, much less will a scholar, 
in whose compositions corrections are more naturally 
expected, be injured by the same treatment. 


Suppose articles, written by men, who are capable 
of composing what would be considered passable by 
ordinary scholars, were submitted for inspection to 
the most refined and finished writers of the age.—do 
you imagine that the taste and scholarship of such 
writers would allow these articles to pass out of their 
hands without pruning off what might appear to them 
most offensive? And should the authors of such ar- 
ticles,therefore, meet with no encouragement, because 
what they write can be made to appear with better 
advantage if a few words are cut off, and some sen- 
tences, on account of too great length, cut into two? 
Certainly not. The same treatment is allowable in 
the case of pupils, who are making efforts to write, 
and who need encouragement to continue doing so. 

It is freely admitted, that prudence and honesty 
must be used in publishing school compositions, and 
that if they are not fit to appear without change and 
a re-constructson of sentences, they ought not to ap- 
pear, lest the authors thereof may deceive themselves 
into a notion of possessing capacities far above what 
are really their own. But if such deception is prac- 
tised by teachers in any case, must the honest teach- 
er therefore be accused of the same trick, and hin- 
dered in his-useful work? By no means. And sup- 
pose a pupil succeeds occasionally in deceiving his 
teacher, by getttng a stolen composition published as 
his own, must publication therefore cease? Should 
one or two cases of literary theft stop the laudable 
efforts of all the rest? No. If so, to be consistent, 


teachers from improving ourselves by writing for 
your Journal, because some such deception has been 
practised upon yourself. If you tarn to page —, vol. 
— of the Penna. School Journal, you will find an ar- 
ticle, filling over a column, which purports to be 
original, but which is stolen verbatim, literatim et 
punctuatim. That is a piece of “deception of the 
worst kind,” and of which our Schuylkill County 
boys and girls will never be guilty. 

Your next objection is stated in the following 
words. ‘“ The object of our American system of ed- 
ucation is not to make educated boys and girls, but 
educated men and women; in other words, it is not 
so to educate the youth that he shall perform all the 
duties and exercise all the rights of the adult; but 
so to train him, that when he comes to be an adult, 
he shall then be prepared to exercise all the functions 
of an adult properly and efficiently.” This objection 
is stated in very unhappy terms, as an argument in 
favor of your position. But I will allow it all the 
force you intend itshall have. It means, as [ under- 
stand it, that any system of education, which would 
aim at making boys and girls perform the duties of 
men and women, while they are yet boys and girls, 
is erroneous. But this objection does not apply to 
what is under consideration. The encouragement 
which the publication of compositions, in Journals of 
their own, gives to pupils in their efforts to compose, 
has for its object so to train him (the youth) that, 
when he comes to be an adult, he shall then be pre- 
pared to exercise al] the functions of an adult prop- 
erly and efficiently,’ and not be compelled to regret 
not having been stimulated to learn while at school, 
that which he will need when in business, but will 
not have time then to learn. 

Sad mistakes, as you say, are indeed made by 
many educators, in urging their pupils to the higher 
branches, before the elements have been fully mas- 
tered. But there is a great difference between such 
an unwise course and that which is under considera- 
tion. All knowledge, before it can be of any advan- 
tage, must be fully digested by the mind, and be 
available at any moment. And he who is driven to 
composing in early life gains both these ends.— 
Thinking and writing on any subject give us clear- 
er views thereon, and enable us more fully to mas- 
tereverything relating thereto, than any other means, 
The habit of compos ng often, even if under a stimu- 
Jus, does not urge “ the pupil to the higher branches 
before the elements have been fully mastered,” but 
on the contrary, causes him to make himself master 
ot what he has been taught and of “ the elements.” 
The publishing of compositions in little Journals, 
gotten up for this purpose, belongs, by no means, to 
that empty display and vain show of our numerous 
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or are intended to be a mere show, and to humbug the | mand that the mind shall be instructed, as well as 
n people; but that which tends to make pupils think» | educated, and educational institutions should provide 
1. study, and feel concerned about their improvement | for both. 
» is something of a different nature entirely. VI. 
e My limits forbid to continue this article any fur-| Whether the object of government is negative, 
rt ther, and I will therefore only add in conclusion, | and intended to protect the weak against the strong, 
ie that it is my earnest wish that other counties of Pa. | and provide for the security of the rights of life, lib- 
y may soon follow the example which has been set by | erty, and happiness; or whether it is positive, and 
Fayette and Schuy)kill. designed to develop the resources of a country, and 
g : Exsas ScHNEIpER. | stimulate its people to moral and mental exertion, in 
l- Pottsville, Feb. 14, 1854. order to render them more prosperous and happy; or 
it whether it is both, combined ;—the duty of making 
EDUCATIONAL APHORISMS. is ; 
rt provision for a free and enlarged system of education 
BY J. P. WICKERSHAM, age gap “ 
e L is alike imperative. 
e The human mind requires culture. The unob- Vil. 
+ structed capability is proof of the necessity. Where| The key to all proper development, whether men- 
8 nature erects no barrier she intends admission. In-| t@! or physical, is judicious use. This is the “ faith- 
‘ stinct is perfect and admits no improvement; and, ful servant,” who will make the two talents four; or 
a we are all hedged about with pain and disease when | five talents ten. A blacksmith’s arm and the mind 
- we would enter unforbidden regions. But on the | of @ Bacon grow virtually by the same process. We 
” side of mind, all is open—free—unbounded. learn to remember, by remembering ; to reason, by 
d II. reasoning ; to love, by loving; and in no other way. 
The culture of the mind must not be partial, but The whole art of teaching consists in inducing these 
. extend to all its faculties. The argument for the de- | PTOC°®SeS 12 the minds of others. 
t velopment of one, must be conclusive as to the devel- VIII. 
: opment of ajl. The senses, perception, conception,| The educator may effect the mind of his pupil 
| imagination, abstraction, reason, moral sentiment, | in three ways: 1st, by precept—the rule and its rea- 
: and whatever other powers the mind may have, all|son. 2nd, by example—for he can create kindness, 
; claim due culture. Each isa talent committed to| by being kind; have industry by being industrious, 
‘ our charge, and we bury it in the earth at our peril. |and induce thought by thinking. 3rd, by circum- 
t III. stances. The rolling thunder, the dashing flood, and 





Mens sana in carpore sano. The body must be 
healthy in order that the mind be properly trained. 
The patient’s short intervals of rest when his frame 
is racked by disease, or the maniac’s fitful glimmer- 
ings of reason, allow at best but spasmodic mental 
effort. It may well be doubted whether poverty and 
hunger are circumstances favorable to mental or 
moral culture. A mystic philosophy would have us 
think thatthe body impedes the growth of the soul, 
and its believers heavily afflict the former for the 
good of the latter. But such fanaticism needs no se- 
rious refutation. We are conscious of the reverse. 


IV. 

The duty of development argues freedom of con- 
dition. If the Creator intended that the mind should 
be cultivated, all institutions, laws and conditions, 
which in any wise hinder his wise designs, must be 
contrary to his will, and therefore wrong. 

V. 

The mind grows by internal impulse, not by exter- 
nal pressure. Rules, laws and punishments may 
direct; but the impulse that prompts to a free and 
generous progress must come from within. Still, 


the mysterious fossil teach us to reason, as the rid- 
dle prompts the reading; and towering mountains, 
dancing streamlets, and singing birds awaken imag- 
ination and tune the soul to melody and music. 
IX. 
Teaching is a science as well as an art,—a vast 
and noble science—embracing no less than the whole 
constitution of man, the nature of the causes capa- 
ble of effecting that constitution, and their relation 
to it. It has its principles and practice—its diagno- 
sis and Materia Medica; and it requires no very 
deep discrimination to see that it is susceptible of the 
usual scientific classification into genera and species. 
X. 

Advancement in education is in proportion to the 
amount of thought. The most promising virtue of a 
student is self-reliance. Seek and you will find, is 
better advice from a teacher to his pupils, than 
look and you will see. Stays and bandages may 
stiffen a healthy limb, but they will not strengthen 
it. ‘The mind grows by what it conquers, and it con- 
quers most when thrown upon its own resources. The 
principles of mathematics and natural science are 





our duty as citizens, and the calls of business de- 


just as easy as they should be. But this gives no 
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sanction to the opinion that they should be clogged 
with the useless accumulations of ignorance ; as the 
truth in its simplicity is sufficiently difficult, and life 
too short to waste in removing mere rubbish. 

XI. 

The mind has receptive, reflective, and distribu- 
tive powers. By the first process, it receives facts 
and principles; by the second it meditates upon and 
recombines them; and by the third, it embodies them 
in words and sends them forth again. Men know 
more than they can tell. They think what they 
cannot find words to express; hence, a defect in our 
system of teaching: Language—good, plain, Eng- 
lish—should receive more attention. 

XII. 

Knowledge and culture are self-evident wants of 
nature; and, as teaching supplies those wants, it 
arises from no popular custom of society, or arbitrary 
enactment of government; but is clearly a distinct 
and independent profession. 





RELIEF NOTES. 

Mr. Eprror :—Be not alarmed—it is not my pur- 
pose to write a dissertation on the currency,but to of- 
fer relief, such as it is, both to you, “almost disheart- 
ened,” and to some modest friends, from the neces- 
sity of appearing in the Journal over their own sig- 
natures:—hence the title of these ]ucubrations.— 
These friends, with myself, form a coterie. They 
are good thinkers and can tell what they think, but 
are averse to writing, through fear, probably, of be- 
ing thought afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi. 
Should the following notes of their discussions be 
deemed current with your readers, they may expect 
a re-issue when these become unfit for circulation. 

Mr. Barclay, at the hour of opening the exercises 
of the last meeting, asked whether any member pre- 
sent had any thing new to propose, in the art of 
teaching. 

Mr. Chalmer had nothing new, but desired the 
counsel of his friends on a subject which had occa- 
sioned him some anxious thought and a little self-re- 
proach. A boy, a pupil of his, had obtained permis- 
sion to go out, and, observing his seat longer vacant 
than was consistent with the regulations of his school, 
another boy was sent to look after him, and returned 
with information that he found him playing ball.— 
This circumstance had set him to thinking. Might 
he not be to blame forthis? Might it not be attrib- 
utable to a lack of energy on his part—a failure to 
beget in the boy a sufficient interest in his studies? 
He earnestly desired the views of his friends on this 
subject; for to him it was of momentous import. 

Mr. Kendall saw nothing remarkable in the cir- 
cumstance. He thought any boy would do the same, 
and did not deem the occurrence of sufficient impor- 





tance to demand a serious thouglit from a properly 
balanced mind ;—others, probably, might view it in 
a different light. 

Mr. Chalmer admitted that under certain circum- 
stances it was natural for boys to do so, but not if 
the school was what it ought to be. He feared there 
existed in his school some defect that was unknown 
to him; and as he ardently wished to rank high in 
his profession, he had made this appeal to his friends, 
and hoped, if he could not have their counsel, or 
sympathy, he would at least be spared insinuations 
of weakness, 

Mr. Walker desired to know if the gentleman 
thought it possible to beget so great an interest in 
study, as to induce a boy to neglect his play ? 

Mr. Lawrence thought it not only possible but 
quite necessary,that the mind of every pupil should 
be entirely withdrawn from play, during school 
hours; though he would not have play neglected, 
from physiological considerations, during the hour 
properly set apart for recreation. 

Mr. Miller concurred in the belief that there 
must be something wrong—some radical defect in 
the management of a school, when a pupil either 
preferred his play to his studies, or required to be 
driven to his school. He thought there was too 
much sameness in school exercises in general. The 
child required change—the daily routine, however 
excellent, became irksome—variety and novelty 
were indispensable adjuncts to the exercises of the 
school room, as incentives to study. How would the 
minister succeed, who should attempt to secure the 
love, the confidence, or the regular attendance of 
his congregation, by the continued repetition of the 
same subject ? 

Mr. Walker thought the cases were not anal- 
agous. The boy was not confined to one subject. 

Mr. Miller knew that; but, in general, he was 
confined to about three; and those he must be at 
daily. Let the minister take three subjects and re- 
peat, and the cases, he thought would be analagous. 
He might advert to literary institutions, places of 
amusement, etc., which were constantly seeking 
novelty, and the existence of which depended upon 
variety: but,he thought a moment’s reflection would 
satisfy any unbiased mind that school exercise were 
too often rendered dull and insipid, either by indif- 
ference, incompetence, or lack of ingenuity in the 
teacher. 

Mr. Walker hoped the gentleman was not theori- 
zing. If he had made any important improvement, 


either in teaching, or discipline, he sincerely trusted 
he would not hide his “light under a bushel,” but 
would dispense it abroad for the benefit of others. 

Mr. Miller made no pretensions to exclusive ex- 
cellence in his pfofession ; but, after several years 
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of unremitting devotion to his school, he had suc- 
ceeded so far as to excite and keep alive and active, 
healthful and uniform interest in the exercise of his 
school. His method might not answer for every 
school. One kind of medicine would not suit every 
disease. He believed, however, that the judicious 
teacher might so modify it as to derive very material 
benefit from it in all cases. 

Mr. Kendall had taught about sixteen years, and 
after trying various expedients during that period, with 
a view to excite the kind of interest referred to, had 
found nothing so effectual and abiding as a good birch 
rod—or, as his friend, Mr. Lamborn, so beautifully 
expressed the same idea, “the use of a little switch 
for the inattention of the juvenile classes.” He 
had never failed with such means. If, however, the 
gentleman had any thing better to offer, he would be 
happy to hear it. 

Mr. Lawrence thought he might apply the lan- 
guage of another to himself, and exclaim “ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone!” He had taught school nearly 
twenty years, and in that long period of time had 
given himself no concern about whether his pupils 
were interested or not. He was unable to perceive 
that it had any beazing at all upon the art of teach- 
ing: if he was competent to give instruction, and 
children were sent to him to be taught, it was as 
much their duty to receive his instructions, interest- 
ing or otherwise, as to learn some useful trade or 
profession, however uninteresting—for the simple rea- 
son that they were equally essential to their wel- 
fare. He was also anxious to hear what Mr. Miller 
had to offer. 

Mr. Barclay was sorry that any member shouid 
allude to the use of the rod, with so much levity as 
he had heard from the gentlemen during the discus- 
sion. He thought it a very serious matter: especial- 
ly when connected with the torture of tender chil- 
hood. He was incapable of understanding how a 
child could be induced to love one, who would delib- 
erately inflict pains upon the tender parts of its 
body—notwithstanding his face might be wreathed 
with sardonic smiles. 

Mr. Chalmer called the gentleman to order: the 
subject of discussion was not corporal punishment, 
but how unabated industry and interest could best 
be maintained in the school room. 

Mr. Miller thought the true importance of mis- 
cellaneous exercises in schools had not yet been 
properly realized. In every school some portion of 
time should be devoted to exercises in relation to 
topics, not definitely presented in the text books — 
He sought to have the child constantly occupied but 
never wearied. To accomplish this, he required 
small children to write, or print, if they could not 
write, their lessons on their slates. Whilst doing 





this, he knew that those who could only spell were 
not only spelling, but learning the use of pencil ; 
while those who could read, were spelling, reading 


and writing at the same time. As an inducement to 
such to be diligent in the preparation of their les- 
sons, he allowed and encouraged them to practice the 
sketching of familiar objects, from the time their 
lessons were prepared until called upon to recite. 
They took delight in this, and it was truly pleasing to 
witness with what avidity their lessons were prepared, 
in order to have time for sketching. The black- 
boards were sometimes used as a substitute with 
such as were tired sitting. He had not experienced 
any difficulty in demonstrating to advanced classes 
that every study that properly belonged to public 
schools, was manifestly so useful and desirable, as to 
obviate the necessity of any other motive to indus- 
try, than the pleasure and advantage of acquisition. 
But, he did did not confine even such to the text 
books: the moment he discovered lassitude, or its 
premonitions, he abruptly broke the routine by a 
change of exercise ;—sometimes he would call upon 
the school to rise and sing some home-made verses, 
illustrative of different topics with which he desired 
his pupils to become familiar ; as 
Starry heaven,—’tis our aim, 
Your divisions to proclaim ; 
Constellations shal! be first, 
In descriptive rhyme rehears’d ; 
Ursa minor first we view, 
Cepheus then, and Draco too. 
He gave this merely as an example: he had all the 
constellations served up in the same style. He did 
not call this poetry, and cared very little what it 
might be called, so long as it answered his purpose. 
At the close of the singing, he told the school how 
to distinguish these divisions of the heavens; 
where and when to Jook for them, &c. At other 
times they would sing 
The planets vast we now approach, 
And, without railroad, car, or coach, 
Their trackless orbits travel o’er, 
And each in order shal! explore. 
Now, children sing and you shall hear, 
What wonders in the heavens appear ; 
and so on, giving the names of the planets in their 
order: after which he stated their magnitudes and 
distances from the sun, their common centre. Again, 
still to vary the order of doing things, he would ask 
his pupils to go out and take two or three good 
swallows of oxygen while running round the house 
twice, and then come in and he would have some- 
thing to tell or show them. They would come in 
refreshed and invigorated—eyes sparkling and 
cheeks glowing with health and happiness. He nev- 
er disappointed them in a promise. It would occupy 
too much time to tell all that he did. He tried to 
have some new expedient for every emergency.— 
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Whenever he discovered that they were becoming 
tired of anything, he either presented the same thing 
in a new dress, or substituted something else. Oc- 
casionally, when his resources had been pretty large- 
ly drawn upon, he would suggest, at the proper sea- 
son, a walk into the fields, a search for flowers, or 
even a fishing excursion. 


Mr. Kendall feared if he should try that with his 
school, it would be equivalent to tendering his resig- 
nation: his patrons would never forgive him. They 
would view it asan act of indiscretion; a woeful 
waste of time, 


Mr. Miller thought the gentleman was probably 
mistaken in regard to the estimate which his pat- 
rons would place upon such a course; he had not 
tried them. Let the experiment be made; invite 
the patrons to join in the excursion ; make it what it 
ought to be: a means of improyement and source 
of instruction; and, instead of its occasioning dis- 
pleasure, it would give satisfaction. 


Mr. Walker said if that was to be a portion of the 
plan of interesting children in their studies, a great 
deal of time had been needlessly consumed in arriving 
at the denouement. As he had seen but few chil- 
dren who were not naturally fond of fishing, he could 
not see why the gentleman should claim any credit 
to himself for that which was a naturaf trait in 
children. 


Mr. Miller disclaimed the idea of attaching any 
credit to what he either had said or would say: but, 
by contributing to the moderate gratification of the 
natural desires of children, and by participating in 
their joys and sympathizing in their sorrows, he 
had subdued the turbulent, sharpened the dull, and 
strengthened the weak: on the same principle 
that the idiotic boy who was incapable of any effort 
except that of rolling himself upon the floor, was 
aroused to consciousness by his teacher rolling with 
him. When he and his pupils walked into the fields, 
they had the open and instructive volume of nature 
before them; they studied it carefully and conversed 
about it pleasantly ; aye they “looked through nature 
up to nature’s God,” and were instructed and bene- 
fited. When they went into the woods in search of 
flowers, they were botanizing: as, when in the fields 
they were led to admire the beautiful green carpets 
with which they were covered, attention was 
also excited by the lovely flowers of many col- 
ors and shapes which seemed to smile upon them 
there. Their classification was explained ; their 


different parts named and pointed out. How could 
such an excursion be unprofitable? In their angling 
excursions, as in the preceding, he had an ulterior 
object in view: the children sought only pleasure ; 
he sought and procured them both pleasure and pro- 





fit. Whilst they fished he taught natural philosophy. 
The running stream was before them: hydraulics 
would do. The stream runs on: why does it run? 
Where does it come fromt Why is its source not 
exhausted? But, John has caught the first fish.— 
Now for a lecture on Icthyology.— In short, he who 
was apt to teach could do so anywhere ; the genuine 
teacher would turn every incident and accident to 
profitable account. He was not recommending his 
mode to others: he did not beiieve it would suit all 
others ;—no plan could be devised, however excel- 
lent, that would answer for every school. He had 
found many of the excellent suggestions of Page, 
Northend, and other distinguished educational wri- 
ters, entirely impracticable in his ungraded district 
school. Every teacher should devise such a plan as 
the wants and peculiarities of his school seemed to 
demand, watch carefully its operations, and improve 
its parts until it came up to his expectations. 


His theory and practice had accomplished for him 
all ke aimed: his children liked to come to school ; 
they loved him—he knew they did—for he felt it; 
and he loved them as the apple of his eye. In addi- 
tion to what he had already said, he would remark 
that his school celebrated the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary and the fourth of July, and became patriotic 
on such occasions; observed a proper regard for the 
Christmas festivities ; attended funerals in a body; 
sometimes went to church together, etc., etc. By 
these and other means he had drawn the cords of love 
which subsisted between them, until they were now 
one harmonious family.—But it was the hour for ad- 
journment: he would take his seat. 

Adjourned to meet at the usual time and place. 

D. S. Krerrer. 

Sandstone School, Strasburg, Lan. co., Feb. °54. 





REASONS FOR NOT SUBSCRIBING. 

Mr. Burrowes :—I have been trying to get upa 
list of subscribers in this place for the Journal, but 
have met with many objections from our teachers. 
Some say that they get so much of school while in 
school that they do not want to hear or see anything 
of it when out: others that they know enough al- 
ready and need no more light on the business of 
teaching. But enough of this. Yours, 








January, 1854. 


[The foregoing is extracted from the letter of a 
correspondent in one of the large towns of the State, 
and speaks for itself. We had resolved to write some 
gomments upon it, but it is unnecessary. The teach- 
ers who “ know enough already ” would receive no 
instruction fromm any thing we can say; and those 
who do not like “to hear of school out of school ” 
are unfit, and ever will be unfit, to be in—Ep.] 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSE IN PO’ PTSVILLE. 
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The above is a very correct engraving of the lar- 
gest Public School House in Pottsville. The figure 
underneath it gives the true relative dimensions of 
the different rooms on the floor. The building con- 
tains two floors very nearly alike, and hence only 
one figure is given. The main building measures 80 
feet by 60 feet. The recitation rooms, at each cor- 
ner, are all equal in theirdimensions, 21 feet square. 
The building contains three main school rooms, mea- 
suring each 60 feet by 40 feet; and two, each 40 
feet by 30 feet. The recitation rooms number six. 
The whole number of rooms is eleven. The School | 
House can accommodate about 750 pupils. It was 
planned by Mr. Isaac Lykens, an excellent mechan. 
ic and architect of Pottsvile. 








Each side presents a front appearance; from what- 
ever direction the building is approached, the same 
appearance strikes the beholder. The four wings, 
or towers, which contain the recitation rooms, give 
the building an imposing appearance, and add also 
greatly to the facility of internal arrangements — 
The upper floor contains two main school rooms, 
each 60ft. by 40{t., with two recitation rooms joined 
toeach. Each of these can therefore accommodate 
one principal and 2 assistant teachers, with about 
160 pupils. The lower floor is arranged nearly in the 
same manner. The school rooms are here 3 in num- 
ber; one measuring 60ft. by 40ft. as does the one di- 
rectly above it,the other two each 30ft. by 40ft. the two 
together corresponding in size tothe one immediately 
above them. The largest room on the first floor can 
accommodate one principal and two assistants, with 
about 160 pupils, and each of the other two on this 
floor one principal and one assistant with abdat 125 
pupils. 
primary scholars. 


These two of the lower rooms contain the 


The School Directors intend erecting a similar 
building for the females. We find it an excellent 
plan to concentrate the schools at one point. In 
large schools, classes can always be formed with 
more advantage to the pupils than in small ones.— 
More scholars of equal capacities are brought togeth- 
er into the same classes, and consequently taught 
with less Jabor than could otherwise be done. A 
more careful supervision can also be extended over 
schools thus concentrated. None of the difficulties 
which are feared by some from congregating 500 or 
600 boys of all ages to one point, have as yet occur- 
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red, although we have now been nearly three years 
in this building. The scholars of the different rooms 
meet very little, although they are all in the same 
building. The recesses of the different schools are 
given at different times, and their dismissions at 
noon and evening, do not take place simultaneously, 
but at short intervals of about 5 minutes; the 
schools containing the youngest pupils being always 
dismissed first, and those containing the oldest last. 
Each party, as it passes out of doors, must leave the 
premises, to make room for the succeeding one. And 
so successful has this arrangement been that a “grum- 
bler,” (we have grumblers here as elsewhere) who 
lives one square from the building, and who pre- 
tended to fear most from the little “ rascals,’’ was 
not aware of the schools being in operation until he 
was told so, a few weeks after we had been in the 
building. 

Our discipline, in regard te the preservation of 
the property and grass plots, &c., is simple. We 
have only one rule, that isobedience. The enclosed 
yard is planted with young trees of different kinds, 
now enclosed with boxes to screen them from knives. 
They are there for shade and ornament, and not for 
the knife. Obedience to our commands in regard 
to their preservation and that of every thing else, is 
our only safeguard. Any offence against this rule, 
such as scraping the desks, writing on the walls, or 
whitling at the fence, doors, or trees, is punished by 
a fine of 25 cents. A refusal to pay the penalty, 
sends the offender, without any parley, from the pre- 
mises without liberty of returning until the penalty 
is payed, and our simple rule—,obedience—is re- 
spected. This constrains parents to unite their au- 
When 
the teacher and the parent require obedience to the 
same thing, it is as impossible for the child to diso- 
bey, as it is for him to change his nature. The gov- 
ernment of children is often misunderstood, and 
yet how simple a thing itis. If the child is taught, 
or rather habituated to obey, all else is accomplished. 

Exias Scunerper, Sup’t, 

Pottsville, Pa., Feb., 1854. 


thority with ours, which must give success. 





WEST CHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

On Saturday morning last we had the pleasure of 
a visit to the Public School, for the purpose of Jisten- 
ing to the exercises of the day, which consisted of 
singing and reading essays. These essays are 
original, written by the pupils in both prose and 
verse,andtranscribed into a large semimonthly sheet. 
Each pupil comes forward, upon the day when the 
sheet is ready for being read, and reads his essay 
“from the teacher’s platform. Upon this occasion, pa- 
rents and al] others interested, are sure of a wel- 
come reception from the principal, Mr. Culver. 

The following was the ordes of exercises on Sa- 
turday last: 

Singing by all the pupils, led by the Principa). 





ESSAYS, 
Coal—By Henry Nields. 
Gold—By Martha Fithian. 
West Chester—By Joseph Faris. 
Address toa Teacher—By John Sweney (poetry.) 
Importance of a Good Character—By Lucretia 
Barnard. 
Duty of Children to Parents—By Wm. Reed. 
Contentment—By Anna Jeffries. 
Astronomy—By Edward Haines. 
Evils of Intemperance—By Mary Nields. 
Ditto—By Susan Way. 
Srneine :-—Ode, Uncle Tim. 
Fable of the Raindrop—By Elizabeth Gould. 
Idleness—By Sarah Jackson. 
Indians—By Isabella George. 
Egypt—By Martha Jackson. 
Time—By Eliza J. Hibbard. 
Industry—By Aurelia Fleming. 
Disobedience—By Sarah Otley. 
Evils of Bad Company—Lewis Eisenbeis. 
Sinernc—Ode, Oh, come away. 
Many of the foregoing essays were well written, 
and well read. It will be seen from the range of 
subjects, that there is a disposition and ability, on 
the part of the pupils, to take a high stand ; at once 
dignified and useful. We were highly gratified in 
regarding them from this view, and we hope they 
will always select subjects as good. We are re- 
joiced to see our teachers pushing their pupils forward 
to a higher reach of mind than that which relates to 
the mere text book; that whilst the latter receives its 
due appreciation, the former receives a no less earn- 
est attention. We shsll keep ourselves advised of 
future proceedings in relation to our Public School, 
and as we have severa] more matters to speak of 
that deeply concern its prosperity, we shall recur to 
the subject again more fully.—Jud. Herald. 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCE- 


MENT. 

The semi-annual commencement of the High 
School, yesterday morning, attracted a large and fash- 
ionable audience to the Musical Fund Hall. 

The Introductory Address was delivered by Theo- 
dore Cuyler, Esq. It was brief, and included the 
statistics of the institution, up to the present time. 

The exercises proceeded in the following order: 

Samuel P. Huhn—A Mother’s Love. Thomas M. 
Pierce—Printing. Wm. C. Neal—The Future.— 
George H. Mitchell—Passing Away. William H. 
Thaw—Women’s Influence. Peter C. Idel—Such is 
the Reality. J. Spencer Waterman—Reminiscen- 
ces of the Past. Wm. H. Dunlap—Energy. Wn. 
Roberts—Early Friendships. Fletcher Clay—Man’s 
Insignificance. Honorary Address—Wm. F., Mason. 

The addresses were generally of a high order of 
merit, and many of the orators displayed a fluency 
and grace of delivery that would have been credita- 
ble to much older heads. Thomas M. Pierce, who 
discoursed upon printing and the press, portrayed the 
benefits derived by mankind from newspapers and 
books, in the most eloquent style. 

The diplomas and testimonials to the graduates 
and pupils were awarded to those deemed worthy of 
the honor, by Professor Hart. The following is 
the list : 

Master or Arts.—List of those admitted to the 
Degree of Master of Arts, being graduates of the 
Four Years’ Course, of not less than five years stand- 
ing : 


; 
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Robert M. Patterson, John L Newbold, William 
Howard, Herman G. Mehring, Samuel L. Taylor, 
Zebedee Ring Jones, M. D. Total, 7. 


Bacuetor or Arts.—List of those admitted to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts, having completed the 
Four Years’ Course, with their rank and graduating 
averages: 

No. 1. William F. Mason, 85.9; 2. Samuel P. 
Huhn, 8.23; 3. Hugh Oscar Roberts, 81.3 ; 3. Thos. 
M. Price, 79.6; 5. Theodore R. Graham, 76.7; 6. 
W. C. Neal, 75.6; 7. Charles H. Jarvis, 75.4; 8. 
Geo. H. Mitchell, 72.7; 9. Wm. H. Thaw, 71.8; 10. 
Peter C. Idel, 69.8; 11. J. Spencer Waterman, 68. 
3: 12. Wm. H. Dunlap, 68; 13. Wm. Roberts, 66.8 ; 
14. Israel R. Wainwright, 66.7; 15. Amos J. Kelly, 
66.1; 16. Wm. O. Bokee, 64.7; 17. Fletcher Clay, 
64.7. 

List of pupils distinguished, with term averages: 

Division A. Wm. F. Mason, 91.5; Hugh Oscar 
Roberts, 87.9; Samuel P. Huhn, 87.3. 

B. Henry Knauff, 96.3; Charles W. Green, 93.7: 
Wm. H. Evans, 89.3; Henry Cowperthwait, 88.6; 
Francis C. Hoffman, 87.7; Benton Young, 87.6 ; C. 
W. Carrol, 87. 

C. Alfred H. Kellog, 91.7; Charles A. Randall, 
87.5; Louis Elsberg, 87.2. 

D. Frank Wolfe, 98.1; John S. Bradford, 87.3; 
Reese F. Alsop, 94.3; Christopher W Knauff, 92.0 ; 
Wm. Gallagher, 88.1; Samuel P. Van Dyke, 88.0; 
P. R. White, 87.0; Worman Stoneback, 86.5. 

E 1. John S. Jenks, 92.1; John J. Hargadon, 90. 
7; Chester D. Hartrauft, 88.7; Charles T. Baroux. 
87.0. 

E 2. Thomas Ridgely, 97.7; Oliver Lund, 94.9; 
Eugene E. Montalant, 93.1; Livingston Resse, 89.9 ; 
James C. Latch, 86.9; Joseph Young, 86.7. 

F 1. Frank Hipple, 931; Baird Butler, 82.2; G. 
F. Collum, 8.73. 

F 2. Wm. T. Nelson, 9.27; Henry S. Paul, 89 0. 

G 1. James Morgan Hart, 97.2 ; Wm. Irwin, 87.0. 

G 2. Daniel R. Knight, 96: Simon Stern, 92. 

H 1. George W. Davis, 91.6. 

H 2. David Hinkle, 95.4 ; John G. Johnson, 94.2 ; 
John Little, 94.0; Wm. A. Knight, 88.3; Charles 
R. Matthews, 87.4. 

H 3. Henry 8S. L. Rex, 93.3; Thomas A. Rex, 
94,1; Wm. H. Williams, 93.5—Total, 50. 

The Valedictory was delivered by George H. 
Mitchell, 

The proceedings throughout were of the most in- 
teresting character, and the choice selection of mu- 
sic from the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. B. 
C. Cross, added much to the delight of the audience. 
Among the pieces were Jullien’s Prima Donna Waltz, 
and Katy-did Poika, and an original Polka composed 
by a pupil of the High School, and dedicated by him 
to the Institution. 

The Alumni Address was delivered last evening, 
at the Musical Fund Hall, by Samuel S. Fisher, Esq. 
A large and fashionable audience was present. 


lirguty Crepirasie.—A letter from John S. Hart, 
Esq., the Principal of the High School, states that 
“The term average of John S. Jenks, of Division 
E, was 99.2, not 92.1, as reported. I am the more 
particular to correct the mistake, because this aver- 
age (99.2) is the highest term average that has been 
obtained in the High School for several years ; and it 
is but just that an honor won with so much labor 
and study should be duly reported.” 





Grrarp Cottece ror Orpuans :—The Sixth An- 
nual Report of the Directors of this institution, has 
just been published, containing a detailed account of 
its operations for the past year. The number of or- 
phans who were receiving instruction and mainte- 
nance in the Girard College at the date of the last 
annual report, was 301. During the year 53 boys 
were indentured to suitable trades or occupations, 
and 6 remain out on trial. The indentures of 5 or- 
phans were cancelled, at the request of their respec- 
tive mothers or friends, and 23 boys were dismissed 
from the College. During the year, 90 were added 
to the institution, making the whole number now re- 
ceiving the benefits of the institution, and registered 
on its catalogue, 304. 





Educational Societies. 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASsSO- 
CIATION. 

The Susquehanna County Teachers’ Association 
held its third session under the constitution, at the 
house of Dr. B. Richardson, in Brooklyn, on Satur- 
day February 18th, 1854. : 

A large number of teachers, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, were present on the occasion, and a decided- 
ly happy advancement in interest and enthusiasm was 
distinctly observable. 

The President, S. T. Scott, called the meeting to 
order and requested the Secretary to cal! the roll. 

The Secretary’s report of last meeting was then 
read and accepted. An opportunity was then given 
for all present, who were not already members of the 
Association, to come forward and join it. 

The President, during the signing of the constitu- 
tion, called for the Miscellaneous business, where- 
upon, Mr. Haywood preseated a Schedule which he 
offered as a substitute for one already adopted, and 
moved that it be considered, which was consented 
to; and it was then briefly discussed by A. B. Kent, 
Deans, Foster and Tewksbury; when the latter 
moved that it be laid over, which was agreed to. 

No other business being presented under this head, 
the President called up the Appointment of commit- 
tees. 

C. W. Deans then moved that the President ap- 
point a proper person to wait upon Dr. Richardson, 
and invite him to address the Association, The 
President appointed C. R. Palmer to perform the du- 
ty, who immediately proceeded to its performance. 

He soon returned reporting to the Association that 
he had waited upon the Doctor, who thanked the As- 
sociation for its kindness, and stated that his sympa- 
thies were with the Association—its objects andaims 
—but declined the honor of addressing it at present. 

The President then appointed a Business commit- 
tee, consisting of E. McKenzie, C. R. Palmer, and A. 
B. Johnson. 

No other committees being called for, the Presi- 
dent called for the Address; when the Executive 
committee stated that they had failed to procure a 
lecturer for this meeting; whereupon, B. F. Tewks- 
| bury moved that the President address the Associa- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed to. The Presi- 
dent then favored the Association with an able and 
telling address, so combining truth, logic and pleas- 
antry as to send an agreeable conviction to the hearts 
of many. 

The main points, treated in the address, were 








the apathy of teachers in regard to self improvement ; 


~~ 
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the power of interest manifested by parents in regard 
to the education of their children, and their too often 
erroneous conceptions of true education ; the common- 
ly erroneous ideal definition generally attached to the 
term Common Schools ; and a closing appeal to all 
interested in education, as al! should be, to come for- 
ward and pledge their faith to its support. 

The President then called for the discussion, and 
the Business Committee reported the following sub- 
jects for discussion: The subjects of Text Books, 
and, the length of time schools should be kept open 
annually. On motion the former was taken up and 
discussed with much zeal by A. B. Johnson, B. S. 
Foster, C. W. Deans, B. F. ‘Tewksbury, S. T. Scott, 
E. A. Weston, Wm. W. Haywood, and others. 

The main points urged in the discussion were uni- 
formity of books; the universal introduction of Menta! 
Arithmetic into the schools; a different order of ta- 
king up branches of science—that Physiology and 
Philosophy should precede the more abstruse scien- 
ces of Grammar and Arithmetic ; and lastly that the 
inertia of Directors, whose duty it is made by law to 
regulate these things, is in a great measure fatal to 
the interests of the schools. On motion the other 
topic presented was laid over till next morning. 

The President then called for Reports of Commit- 
tees, and the Committee on by-laws appointed at a 
previous meeting reported through their chairman B. 
S. Foster; and, on motion of B. F. Tewksbury the 
report was laid on the table and the committee dis- 
charged. After a brief discussion, it was agreed that 
it be laid over till next meeting, on account of the 
lateness of the hour. 

The Committee on the Address to the people, re- 
ported, through their chairman, B. F. Tewsksbury, 
that they were unprepared to report at this meeting. 

The Association then proceeded to select a place 
for its next meeting. Dimock and Hartford, were 
named by different members. On motion of C. W. 
Deans, it was agreed to meet at Hartford, on Satur- 
day, March 11th, 1854, at one o'clock, P. M. 

B. F. Tewksbury theu read a communication from 
S. U. Hamilton, Esq., of Gibson,—it being just re- 
ceived. He apologized for absence, and profferred his 
sympathies and influence to the interests of the As- 
sociation. 

By the unanimous voice of the Association, the 
Executive committee were instructed to secure, if 
possible, the services of Rev. Lyman Richardson of 
Harford University, in the capacity of lecturer be- 
fore the Association at its next meeting. 

B. F. Tewksbury then offered the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
Dr, B. Richardson for his kindness and urbanity 
towards this Association, in proffering the courtesies 
we have to-day enjoyed at his hands. 

The author of the resolution, on motion of Mr. 
Haywood, was appointed to tender in person the sen- 
timent of the resolution tothe Doctor. The meeting 
then adjourned to meet as above stated. 

B. F. Tewxssury, Sec’y. 


TEACHERS? ASSOCIATION OF LANCASTER 
ciTY. 
At a late regular meeting of the Teachers’ Socie- 
ty of Lancaster City, the following Preamble and 
Resolntions were adopted : 


Wauereas, The Common Schools of this City 
would be much improved by a more systematic ar- 





rangement of studies, and the present is a favorable 
time for the introduction of such an arrangement :— 
Therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of Ten be appointed, 
four from the Primary, four from the Secondary, and 
two from the High Schools, who shall report a divi- 
sion of the School year into three periods, and re- 
commend the studies for each, to the superintending 
committee ; and that this shall be done so that a cer- 
tain progress shall be ensured during the three years 
in the Primary Department, before the transfer of 
pupils into the Secondary ; and in the Secondary du- 
ring the three years before transfer into the High 
School. And 

Wuereas, Irregularity of attendance upon the ex- 
ercises of the schools, seriously interferes with the 
progress of pupils under our eharge, and makes even 
the best system cf instruction of no avail; and as an 
evil of magnitude, this claims our especial notice, 
and it becomes our duty to represent it to the Board 
of Directors of the Common Schools of Lancaster as 
needing a speedy remedy, Therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
who shall prepare the way for properly bringing the 
matter before the Board. 

Resolved, That each Teacher in connection with 
this Society be requested to give access to the Roll 
of his or her School to this committee, or furnish the 
necessary information; so that full and accurate sta- 
tistics on this subject may be prepared. 

Resolved, That the remedy for this evil lies in the 
excellence of instruction, making seats in the school 
of value, and in the forfeiture of these seats when 
from any other cause than sickness, the attendance 
is irregular. 

Resolved, That each member of this society hav- 
ing charge of a School be requested to hand in, here- 
after, a monthly report of his or her School to the 
President, stating the number of pupils on the Roll, 
the number in attendance, and average attendance. 

The following preamble and resolution were also 
unanimously adopted at a recent meeting of the As- 
sociation, after various opinions were expressed in 
regard to the subject: 

Whereas, it is generally conceded that the prac- 
tice of teaching pupils to spell without requiring 
them to pronounce each syllable separately, is a per- 
nicious one, and should be abandoned ; 

Therefore, Resolved,—That this Society recom- 
mend to the teachers of this city the plan of requiring 
their pupils, when spelling, to pronounce each sylla- 
ble separately before pronouncing the whole word. 

A. Row, Sec. 

Feb. 10, 1854. 

[A plan and division of studies, as recommended by 
the Teachers, has since been formed, and will be 
published next month with the list of text books late- 
ly adopted by the Board of Directors. In this con- 
nexion it may be proper to remark that the influ- 
ences of the Teachers’ Association have been very 
perceptible for good in our city schools, even within 
the short time elapsed since its formation. The ac- 
tive members of it are not only becoming more effi- 
cient as teachers, but all their plans for improvement 


have their due weight with the Board of Directors. 
—Eb.} 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual meeting of this association was 
held January 28th, 1854, in the Fourth Ward public 
school house, Pittsburg. The first business in order 
being the election of officers, the following were 
chosen for the term of one year, viz: 

President—H. Williams, of Pittsburg. 

Vice President—R. N. Avery, “ 

Recording Sec_—Wm. Hastings, of Minersville. 

Cor. Sec.—Wm. B. Frew, of Duquesne Borough. 

Treasurer—L. Osgood, of Pittsburg. 

Executive Committee—R. Morton, L. T. Covell, L. 
H. Eaton, D. Dennison, of Allegheny city; A. D. 
Simpson, of East Birmingham. 

An address was then delivered by Mr. Covell, the 
retiring President. He discussed many things in- 

teresting to teachers and important to the cause of 
Education. Among them he presented the claims 
of the Penusylvania School Journal, stating that he 
had been iaformed that thus far it had been publish- 
ed at a sacrifice of $800 to the proprietor, and show- 
ing how disreputable it isto Teachers to see the only 
school journal in the State languishing for want of 
means, and recommending that ali members of the 
Association consider themselves agents and act 
promptly and efficiently for its support. 

Mr. Avery offered a resolution to the effect “ that 
all principals of public schools, members of the As- 
sociation, be requested to apply to their respective 
Boards of Directors for permission to occupy one 
teaching day in three months in attending this As- 
sociation, in order that the quarterly meetings here- 
after may continue two successive days,” which after 
some discussion was laid over for consideration at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. Bacon, of Lawrenceville, made some remarks 
relative to the teachers in the rural] districts, lament- 
ing that so few of them attended the Association,and 
recommended that the Executive Committee publish 
an address inviting all the teachers in the county to 


The Society then adjourned to meet on the last 
Saturday of February next. A. B. 





CENTRE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
The fourth annual Session of this Institute was 
held at Pinegrove. It commenced Dec. 26th, and 
continued four days. The officers present were, 
Orin T. Noste, President. 
Miss E. Buaxety, Asner Date, A. B., Vice Prest’s. 
J, D. Wingate, Secretary. 
The following committees were appointed : 
On Business—Prof. H. J. Campbell, of Shirleys- 
burg; Prof. B. C. Ward, of Pinegrove; Wm. G. 
Waring. 


On Finance—J. H. Orvis, F. B. Wolfe, J. D. 
Wingate. 

On Resolutions—Wm. G. Waring, Dr. G. M. 
Swartz, P. W. Rockey. 

Rev'ds. J. G. Augustin and Daniel Mosser officia- 


ted as Chaplains. The excellent Choir of the place 
attended throughout the session and contributed 
greatly to its interest. 

Letters were read from Prof. Love of Potter's 
Mills and others, who were unaveidably prevented 
from attending. 

We can only give a synopsis of the principal top- 
ics discussed. The many instructive details of schoo! 
management, and methods of teaching, may be found 
in the record of the Institute, and in the notes—and 
no doubt in the practice, so far as admissable—of the 
teachers present. 

Great interest in the proceedings was manifested 
by the citizens of the neighborhood ; and though, as 
is usual in deliberative meetings, some opinions were 
advanced that could not be generally assented to, 
yet the great usefulness of the Institute, the ne- 
cessity for it, and its powers for good were remarked 
by all. 

Methods of Teaching English Grammar.—The 
discussion of this subject was opened by Prof. Ward, 
who was followed by Profs. Austin and Campbell, 
and Messrs. Noble, Wingate, Dale, Allen, Orvis and 
Miss Blakely. During the discussion interesting 
questions arose as to the construction of particular 
sentences. 

Art of Penmanship.—lllustrations on the black- 
board were given by Mr. Wingate, who explained 
his method of teaching—exhibited the arrangement 
of similar letters, and pointed out the most common 
defects in writing. Mr. Waring illustrated Phonetic 
writing in long and short hand. He spoke of the 
peculiar merits of these systems, and the advantages 
in every respect, of practicing them in turn with 
the common hand, rather than of continuing to prac- 
tice the latter only, as is very commonly done. 
Spelling—Mr. Orvis led on.this subject ; followed 
by Messrs. Wingate, Noble, Wolfe and Osmer.— 
Prof. Ward read an argument favoring the adoption 
of distinct letters or signs to represent distinct 
sounds, on the Phonetic principle, and spoke of the 
adoption of this excellent method in some of the best 
dictionaries lately published. Prof. Campbell spoke 
on the same subject, viewing it in a different light. 
The simplicity and many advantages of the Phonet- 
ic system of teaching to read were commented on; 
and, by request, the subject was several times re- 
sumed, and treated upon at length. 
Geography—Was taken up and resumed at inter- 
vals. Many excellent modes of teaching this branch 
were detailed by Messrs. Ward, Dale, Wolfe, Noble 
and Bathurst, Methods of drawing and coloring 
maps, and of sketching on the blackboard and slate 
were explained by Mr. Waring. Mr. Noble ex- 
plained, by means of the Terrestrial Globe, the 
changes in the sersons, the different phases of the 
moon, and the length of days and nights. 
Reading—This most important topic was not 
reached, although a great desire was expressed to 
have it brought up. Mr. Wingate exercised a vol- 
unteer class in Vocal Practice at intervals, and this 
afforded an opportunity for questions on the subject 
of Elocution, which were responded to by different 
members of the Institute. 





On Text Books—Abner Dale, J. H. Orvis, Orin 
T. Noble, Wm. G. Waring 


Rewards and Grades of Merit.—This subject 
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was specially assigned to Miss E. B!akely whose re- 
marks were highly interesting to the audience.— 
Messrs. Osmer, Allen, Thomas, and others followed. 

Music.—Mr. W. E. Johnston being called upon 
to give his views on the subject, responded in very 
instructive and appropriate remarks. 

Arithmetic.—This subject was opened by Mr. 
Dale, who was followed by Messrs. Osmer, Orvis, 
Waring and Miss Blakely; each using the blackboard, 
and suggesting many improvements in the art of 
teaching it practically. 

Text Books—Valuable reports were read on this 
subject, detailing the peculiar merits of different 
publications. These reports will prove useful means 
of reference for Teachers and D rectors. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Addresses were delivered at the appointment of 
the Business Committee, and at the call of the audi- 
ence on the following subjects : 

Common School System—J. D. Wingate, Belle- 
fonte. 

School Examinations—Prof. B. C. Ward, Pine- 
grove; Prof. J. G. Austin, Boalsburg. 

Teaching ; a Profession—J. H. Osmer ; also, by 
Profs. Campbell, Austin and Dale. 

General Education—Prof. H. J. Campbell, Shir- 
leysburg. 

Prof. Campbell was obliged to leave before the 
close of the session, and received a merited tribute 
of thanks for his valuable aid. 

Address to Teachers—W. G. Waring, Boalsburg. 

Address to School Officers—J. B. Porter, Boals- 
burg. 

School Houses—J. H. Osmer, Pinegrove ; Thos. 
Weaver, Pinegrove ; also, by Rev. Moser and Mr. 
Allen. 

School Government—O. T. Noble. 

This subject was continued on the following eve- 
ning by special request of theJadies. 

Address to the Members—Rev. Daniel Moser, Pine- 
grove. 

Mr. Moser’s remarks were in the highest degree 
commendatory and encouraging. He adverted to 
the years when he was a teacher, and spoke of the 
interest with which he regarded his school. He drew 
a paralle] between this meeting of Teachers and 
the Synodica! meetings of his church, and said if he 
were now a teacher, after having witnessed and felt 
the influences of the Institute, he would attend every 
session if he were compelled to walk a hundred 
miles to accomplish this object. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President.—Wm. G Waring. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Nancy M. Caldwell, Wm. 
Allen. 

Secretary—Abner Dale, A. B. 

Corresponding Sec’y—G. Living: ton, Bellefonte, 

Treasurer—Miss A. Armor. 

Board of Managers—J, D. Wingate, Miss Mag. 
V. Harris, Miss E. Blakely, Miss C. R. Hunter, Dr. 
G. M. Swartz. 

Delegates to the State Teacher's Association.— 
Orin T. Noble, J. D. Wingate, J. H. Orvis. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed: 

1. Resolved, That the committee of reception ap- 
pointed by the citizens of Pinegrove,—Messrs. B. C. 
Ward, D. R. Goheen, Jas. H. Osmer, Samuel W. 
Neiman and J. E. Thomas—deserve the especial 
thanks of the association for the great efforts they 





have made to promote the efficiency of this session 
of the Institute, and that this same tribute is partic- 
ularly due to the excellent Choir, and to the Rev. 
Daniel Moser, who, alone, but most worthily, repre- 
sented the ministers of Christ’s Gospel during our 
daily sessions. 

2. Resolved, That we tender our warmest thanks 
and gratitude to the citizensof Pinegrove and vicin- 
ity, for the exceeding kindness of their reception, 
and their generous and continued hospitality, and for 
the encouragement afforded to our association by the 
interest and attention they have manifested. 

3. Resolved, That our noble system of Common 
Schools is the grand feature which distinguishes our 
Republic from all that has preceded it in the World’s 
History, and its universal diffusion, and mora] and 
intellectual effectiveness are our grounds of hope 
for the perpetuity of our Institutions. 

4. Resolved, That we are more than ever sensible 
of the extent of advantages accruing from the in- 
tercourse, companionship, instructive discussions and 
encouraging influences of the Tgacuers’ InstiTUTE. 

5. Resolved, That our only regret is that so many 
of our fellow-teachers of both sexes have failed to 
participate in our exercises and our enjoyments, 


6. Resolved, That we hope to find many more fe- 
males entering upon the business of Teaching, one 
in which they are so peculiarly successful, and that 
every young lady proposing to teach will attend the 
next meeting of the Institute. 

7. Resolved, That while uniformity of the Text 
Books is most desirable, we think Directors should 
not select and establish a set without full reference 
to the advice of those who have long experience in 
their use. 


8. Resolved, That the Phonetic Art, as applica- 
ble to reading and writing, deserve the attention of 
every Teacher, especially as a means of improving 
the very imperfect enunciation and delivery so gen- 
eral in our schools. 

9. Resolved, That we most strongly recommend 
the Pennsylvania School Journal as indispensable 
to all Boards of Directors, and to every Teacher. 

10. Resolved, That Directors would do much to 
promote improvement in school management and 
discipline by granting time, in their engagements 
with teachers, to be occupied in visits to each other's 
schools, and to the annua! sessions of the Institute. 

ll. Resolved, That order, neatness, taste and 
comfort should characterize the school-rooms in 
which tender children pass so large a portion of their 
time ; that schoo! houses generally are lamentably 
deficient in these qualities, and that it is impossible 
for the teacher either to establish or preserve them 
when the room is used for promiscuous night meet- 
ings. 

12. Resolved, That we cannot hope to see uni- 
versal and equal improvement, through all the Com- 
mon Schools of the county, until they are put under 
the care of one responsible and efficient Superin- 
tendent. 

13. Resolved, That the thanks of all friends ot 
Education are due to the Editors of our County pa- 
pers for their constant readiness to publish articles 
tending to promote the great cause in which we are 
engaged. 

It is contemplated to offer a list of Premiums, 0: 
different grades, for the best writing in differen: 
styles, and for the best reading of different styles o 
print and script; the age of competitors to be cor 
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sidered. The object being to determine what is ex- 
cellence in these leading branches, and what attain- 
ments may be made. 

Prepared addresses on the following subjects. 
among others, will be given at the next session :— 

Current Vulgarisms and Faults of Speech. 

School Apparatus—The Slate and Blackboard. 

Incentives to Study. 

Prevention and Punishment of Faults. 

Several applications were made to members of the 
Institate, by School Officers, who attended with a 
view to engage Teachers who had proved profession- 
al zeal by attending the Institute, and benefitting by 
itsact#on. Applications of this kind may be made 
to the Corresponding Secretary, George Livingston, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

ABNER DALE, Ed. Committee. 





TEACHERS’ CONVENTION AT WATERFORD. 

The Teachers and friends of education met at 
Waterford, Erie Co, on the 26th of Jan., to organize 
a Teachers’ Convention. The proceedings, consist- 
ing of discussions, illustrations of methods of teach- 
ing, and the preparation of business committees, were 
spirited and interesting, and promise well for the 
future of education in this part of Erie county. Ad 
dresses by Dr. Stebbins of Meadville, Messrs, Porter 
and Otis of Erie, and a report on graded schools, by 
J. W. Wetmore, Esq , of the same place, varied the 
exercises. The Committee reported the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, Thatthe interests of our common schools 
call for united action on the part of all engaged in 
educational matters; that they may be made more 
thoroughly practical in their operations, and may 
more fully meet the wants of society. 


Resolved, That a better system of operations can 
be secured only by first awakening an increased es- 
timate of the importance of the business of teaching. 


Resolved, Tnat we, as individual members of this 
Convention, muttally pledge ourselves that we will 
use our influence to obtain this object by attending 
and influencing others to attend such Conventions, as 
may from time to time be appointed. 

Resolved, That free discussion of the various to- 
pics pertaining to school teaching, is of great advan- 
tage to Teachers, and directly tends to promote the 
facilities and advantages for teaching, and gives a 
mutual interchange of kindly feeling, and cements 
together the interests of those engaged in this busi- 
ness. 

Resolved, That greater attention in our common 
schools should be given to a selection of such text- 
books as will lead the student to think for himself. 

Resolved, That the true pricniples of christianity, 
disrobed of all sectarianism, should be adopted by the 
Teacher, and, a8 far as may be in his power, should 
be instilled into the minds of his pupils. 

Resolvee, That inasmuch as common schools gen- 
2 ally are in a low condition, in this county, it be- 
comes necessary for parents to manifest a deeper in- 
terest in their welfare. 

Resolved, That as the teacher exertsa lasting in- 
fluence over his pupils, no teacher should be employ- 
ed by any committee except he be possessed of good 
moral and industrious habits. 

Resolved, That as the success of the teacher de- 
pends, in a great degree, upon his being thorough- 
ly qualified for his station, and that in order to qualify 








himeelf, it becomes necessary that he should receive 
better renumeration for his services. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion be presented to the county papers for publication. 


Mrs. J. F. Duxcoms. 
Miss H. A. Sears, 
Committee. 
On motion the Convention unanimously tendered 
thanks to Dr. Stebbins for his able and interesting 
address. 
On motion the Convention adjourned, subject to a 


meeting by a call of the Committee for this case pro- 
vided. 


Educational Selections. 


J. R. Merreman, 
C. L. Porter, 








THE TEACHER’S INTEREST IN HIS WORK. 


It is generally believed that nature, or at least 
tastes formed in early life indicate the pursuit or 
profession in which every young man should engage. 
One is designated for the law, another for medicine, 
and another for the life of a merchant. But we 
never hear of one having a talent for teaching. The 
fact is, the multitude believe that no particular tal- 
ent or aptitude is requisite for that business, unless it 
be, perhaps, a patient, ox-like spirit,—in other words 
a dull, unexcitable nature,—or in other words still, 
one willing to bore and to be bored to death. The 
same principle is supposed to apply here, which was 
used in giving names to the Smiths and Joneses, that 
all who were worth another name should take it.— 
Let al] who have spirit enough and means enough, 
engage in other pursuits, and make teachers of the 
rest.s I hardly need say I dissent from this. A col 
dull, luggish man is not apt to excel in any busi-d 
neso with which I am acquaiuted—certainly not in 
teaching. There isno calling which requires more 
enthusiasm in the best sense of that word, than 
teaching does. 


It is a matter of every day observation and remark, 
that every good scholar does not make a good teach- 
er. This does not result always, if indeed, general- 
ly. from a want of industry. Ihave yet to find 
a thoroughly educated man of indolent habits. Such 
habits, if they ever existed, were necessarily over- 
come in getting the education. Again, it is not 
from the want of punctuality, or regularity, or busi- 
ness habits of any kind, nor for lack of prudence or 
sound judgment, that some do not make successful 
teachers. A cold, though strict and conscientious 
performance of the regular routine of duties, will not 
insure the highest success. 


To come to the point, at once we’must love teach- 
ing in order toattain to excellence. You might as 
reasonably talk of a first rate poet or painter who 
lacks inspiration, as of a first rate teacher whose 
heart and soul are not in the business. All will 
agree that the great desideratum is to get the pupils 
interested in their studies—get them to love their 
books and studies and they will learn: it cannot be 
otherwise. Mauling learning, or scaring it into boys 
and girls is, to say the best of it, a slow and tedious 
process. But let them feel interested in what they 
are set to learn, and they will drink it in as an ox 
drinks water. But if you expect the feelings of 
your pupils to rise above your own—if you expect 
them to have interest or animation when you have 
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none—if you expect them to be ardent while you 
are cold and dull, your expectations will never be 
trealized. It avails nothing to tell them they ought 
to go to the bottom of every subject, that they ought 
to have some interest and some zeal in prosecuting 
their studies. Example is more powerful than pre- 
cept in this, as in any other case. If you sit and 
hear recitations in a dry and unconcerned manner, 
your pupils will soon catch your spirit—and that 
great curse of schools, drawling, dragging monotony 
will be the result. This power of feeling and show- 
ing an interest in every branch, which he teaches, I 
consider one of the most essential qualifications of a 
good teacher. I appeal to the experience of every 
one who has had an experience in the matter. Do 
you not find that you teach some branches more suc- 
cessfully than others? and do you not’ find that you 
meet with most success in teaching those branches 
in which you yourself felt most interest? ‘ What! 
am I to fee] interested, and show animation over a 
spelling lesson,or a sum in simple addition in Arith- 
metic? It is impossible; my taste and ‘habits are 
all contrary to that—I can’t do it.” But you must 
do it, if you would excel. Remember that the road 
to distinction in any calling is all along strewn with 
the bleaching bones of conquered habits, and tastes, 
and inclinations. If you cannot throw your whole 
soul into the work, quit it—the sooner, the better. 
‘- But,” says one, “I never expected to become emi- 
nent as a teacher—that is not my object. Teaching 
is not my calling ; I expert to be a lawyer. I have 
only taken a school tor the sake of supporting my- 
self while I am preparing for admission to the bar.” 
Well brother—no: I wil! not call you brother—you 
are not one of us—you are a spy in the camp—you 
are a wolf insheep’sclothing. I will cal! you friend 
and fellow citizen, as you expect to call me in your 
stump speeches. Now, friend and fellow citizen, I 
am sorry you are in our ranks; but if you are in for 
the year, and cannot honorably retreat, at least prom- 
ise to do this, for the remainder of this year—bring 
all your powers, such as they are, to bear on the work. 
Do all you can toawaken the ambition, tokindle the 
ardor and fire the hopes of those whose destiny is, to 
so large an extent, in your hands. It is just such 
phlegmatic, uninterested and uninteresting teachers 
as you are, that make the whole business of getting 
an education appear to the young so dull, dry and 
monotonous. One word more ; it is your interest, my 
friend and fellow citizen, to succeed, yea to excel, 
in every thing you undertake ; not only for your rep- 
utation’s sake, but for the moral effect upon yourself. 
A failure in teaching will open the way for a failure 
in any other business you may undertake. A soldier 
who has fled in one battle, will never be fit for an- 
other. Wagoners say that a horse which has balked 
and stalled once, has a propensity that way ever af- 
terwards.—Southern School Journal. Cc. 





YOUNG FOLKS AT SCHOOL. 
We have a word of advice for parents who have 
children at school. 
Your little ones are dear to you—about as dear as 
the apple of your eye. Their success at school is 
near your heart. Of course you’l! do nothing to in- 


terfere with it. You are anxious to help them along, 
provided helping them will not too seriously tax you. 
Pardon us for refreshing your knowledge on the sub- 
ject with a few hints. 

Keep them regularly at school. 


Absence of a day 


is bad. They lose one day’s lessons, They drop a 
stitch by the means, It deranges the teacher’s plans, 
and makes it easier for the absence to occur again. 
Better suffer a great inconvenience than to keep 
them home a day. Better spend several shillings 
and some hours, and do errands yourself, than keep 
them home to run them. 

Be sure they are punctual. Ten minutes in the 
morning does you no good, and them much harm.— 
Arrived at the school-room ten minutes too late, they 
disturb the punctual, lose an exercise, provoke the 
teacher and cultivate a miserable habit ot procras- 
tination. The matter of habit is the great objection, 
though. In after years it sticks to a body, lige a boy 
to a bare-backed horse, and the harder one runs to 
be clear of it, the closer it hugs him. 

They have lessons to learn out of school. Let 
them be held a religious duty that they learn them 
well. By this the teacher judges of your interest in 
their progress. If they always go prepared on these 
home lessons, he is careful that they get well on 
with their school lessons. He feels that he is watched; 
he is interested for your children; and whether he 
means it or not, knows it or not, he labors more faith- 
fully for their advancement. If the evidences are 
that you pay no attention to them at home, he does 
his duty mechanically, and only hopes for the best. 

Sometimes you are a littleat leisure. Once in a 
great while you don’t know what to do with yourself. 
Then, we pray you, bestir yourself, and give np an 
hour to visit the school. Make suddenly your ap- 
pearance in the room where they are reciting. You 
will see whether the room is an iJ] ventilated, close 
stifled pen,or a room fit for a half fledged immortal] to 
grow in; by whose side they sit; whether they look 
tired, weary and languid, or as if they were careful 
to learn, and doing well; whether they are associa- 
ting with lads or lasses fit for their company, or 
breathing impurities, and contracting evil habits, un- 
awares, daily, 

Try it a month, if you are not now doing it, anc 
accept our pledge that before the thirtieth day is up, 
you will see a most marked improvement in your 
little folks’ scholarly habits and attainments, and that 
you will come to the conclusion that their teacher is 
one of the best in the world. If you have never paid 
much attention to such things, you will be surprised 
to see how much the teachers are |doing for you; 
and still further, you will wonder how much more 
they will do if their efforts are RECOGNIZED AND AP- 
preciateD.—N. Y. Times. 











fliscellaneons Selections. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF RUSSIA, AND THE Es- 
TABLISHMENT OF HER POWER. 


The vast Empire of Russia, extending from the 
confines of China and the Sea of Japan, on the East, 
to Sweden, Germany and Hungary on the West ; and 
the frozen Ocean, on the North, to Great Tartary, the 
Caspian Sea, and Persia, on the South, may be now 
considered the greatest and most powerful that has 
arisen since the downfall of the Roman dominion.— 
Indeed, it has become so great that it threatens to 
swallow up all the ancient nations that lie within its 
reach, or that may become an object of its extensive 
and inordinate ambition. Nor will it be content, as 








it aspires to commerce and a navy, until it secures 
‘a passage tothe Western Ocean, by other means than 
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by the Baltic and German Ocean, or by a less tedi- 
ous and severe passage than lies within the frozen 
belt of the Arctic circle. 

As early as the reign of Edward the Sixth, an in- 
tercourse was begun between England and Muscovy, 
For the purpose of reaching China, by a Northeast 
passage, three vessels were fitted out, under the 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who steered 
along the coast of Norway, and doubled the North 
Cape. The ships were separated by a storm, and 
Willoughby, with the crews of two ships, landed on 
a desert part of Russian Lapland, where he, and all 
of hiscompanions were frozen todeath. Chancelour, 
the captain of the other ship, entered the White Sea, 
and wintered at Archangel. This was the first ves- 
sel that had ever entered this port, but the crew and 
officers were received with the greatest marks of 
favor and hospitality. Being informed that he was 
in the territory of the Czar of Muscovy, who resided 
at a great city, twelve hundred miles to the South, 
he set out instantly, and came to Moscow, the capi- 
tal city of the Empire. 

Ivan Basolowitz was upon the throne. He gave 
Captain Chancelour respectful entertainment, adop- 
ted principles of Commerce, and granted peculiar 
privileges to the English, for the honor and service 
of having discovered a navigation to Archangel.— 
This Czar acquired the name of Ivan the Terrible, 
and from his time to 1612, the history of Muscovy is 
one scene of confusion and bloodshed. At length 
Prince Pajaaky arose and delivered them from their 
troubles,and with unparalleled fortitude and address, 
routed all the tyrants and impostors, so that not one 
dared to show his face. For thisservice, the Bejars, 
or gentlemen, unanimously elected him Czar. But 
with the true magnanimity of a great man, he de- 
clined their election, and pointed out to them Michael 
Fardorowitz, of the house of Romanoff, and by his 
mother’s side, descended of the ancient Czars. 


From this period, may be dated the first appearance 
of real civilization, and the development of the wealth 
and power of the empire. By his wisdom, and with 
the mildness of his character, he encouraged his sub- 
jects to industry, and secured them peace; and after 
a reign of thirty-three years, he died universally la- 
mented. 

Alexius Michaelowitz was superior to his father 
in the art of governing and sound politics. He pro- 
moted agriculture, introduced some of the arts and 
sciences, improved his army by teaching it a better 
discipline, and published a code of Jaws, which are 
used to this day, in the administration of justice.— 
He left a son, Theodore, who inherited the throne in 
1677. In him was combined a gentle disposition, 
and a weak constitution. He Joved pomp and mag- 
nificeace. This passion proved of advantage to his 
subjects, The introduction of foreign manufactures 
and articles of elegance, contributed tu polish his 
people, who began to imitate and adopt them. His 
chief delight was horses, and he began to establish 
those fine breeds which are now found in the Ukraine 
and elsewhere. He reigned well for seven years, 
and being stricken with mortal disease, he called his 
Bojars round him, and in presence of his brother and 
sister, Ivan and Sophia, and of his half-brother Peter, 
said to them: **Hear my last sentiments ; they are 
dictated by my love for the State, and my affection 
for my people ; the bodily infirmities of Ivan necessa- 
rily must affect his mental faculties ; he is incapable 
ot ruling a dominion like this of Russia ; he cannot 





take it amiss, if I recommend you to set him aside, 
and to let your approbation fall on Peter, who, to a 
robust constitution, joins great strength of mind, and 
marks of a superior understanding.” 

Theodore died in 1682. Peter confined his half- 
sister Sophia, a woman of great ambition, in a mon- 
astery ; and with no other competitor than the mild 
and easy Ivan, he grasped the sole dominion of all 
the Russias in 1689. 

Lewis, the Fourteenth, wason the throne of France, 
and William and Mary swayed the sceptre of Eng- 
land, when Peter Alexiowitz came to power. 

Charles the Eleventh of Sweden, was in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, and Spain and Holland on one 
side, and France on the other, had referred the deci- 
siun of their quarrels to his arbitration. He had be- 
gun the work of pacification, when he died, and left 
a well-established throne to his son, Charles the 
Twelfth. 

At this time Peter gained a victory ove the Turks, 
by the reduction of Asoph, which opened to him the 
dominion of the Black Sea. His people were less 
civilized than the savagesof North America, or Mex- 
ico, as found by Cortezand the Pilgrims. The nobles 
were as barbarous as the people; they were in such 
a state of ignorance, and insensibility to want, as to 
suppress every motive of industry. 


The education Peter had received only tended to 
make his people more barbarous. His natural dispo- 
sition led him to caress strangers, without consider- 
ing what advantage he might derive from their ac- 
quaintance, In this manner he became acquainted 
with a young Genevese, named Le Fort, the son of 
a druggist, but of an ancient family in Geneva. He 
had been sent to Copenhagen to learn the business of 
a merchant, but feeling himself superior to his situa- 
tion, he became restless and dissatisfied in his mind, 
and followed the Ambassador of Denmark to Mus- 
covy. He immediately applied himself to study the 
Russian language, and his sudden proficiency awa- 
kened the attention of Peter, who was yet in his 
youth. An intimacy began between them ; he talked 
to Peter of the advantages of commerce and naviga- 
tion ; he told him how Holland, which had once been 
an useless and despised province of Spain, grew to 
be her rival, in wealth and grandeur, by means of 
her commerce alone ; he entertained him with narra- 
tions about the refined policy of the Princes of Eu- 
rope, the discipline of their troops, the police of their 
cities, the number of their manufactures, and their 
arts and science, which rendered them powerful and 
happy. These discourses awakened Peter from the 
lethargy which his barbarous education had imposed 
on him, and awakening with all the unlimited am- 
bit'on of genius and youth, he resolved to sway as a 
man over men, and to create a new nation. He 
ceased to bea King, and went abroad to learn to rule. 
At Amsterdam he enrolled himself amongst the ship- 
wrights of the India Company, under the name of 
Peter Michaeloff. He worked like the common me- 
chanics, and went by the commonname of Peter Bas, 
or Master Peter. 

From Holland, he went to England and perfected 
himself in the art of ship-building. Nothing that 
was useful escaped his restless observation, and at the 
lapse of two years, he appeared in Muscovy with all 
the arts of Europe. Artists of every kind flocked to 
hisempire. Large Russian ships were then seer. 





floating on the waters of the Black Sea, the Baltic 
aid the Ocean. Stately buildings, of a regular ar- 
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chitecture, were seen to arise amongst the Russian 
huts. Colleges, academies, printing offices and li- 
braries were established. The cities were brought 
under a regular police. The clothes and customsof 
the people were changed; but with great difficulty 
and danger. The dignity of the patriarch was sup- 
pressed, and Czar declared himself head of the church. 
He abolished the superstitious rites of the church, and 
caused philosophy and theology to be taught in the 
few monasteries that still remained. He enacted a 
Jaw that no man engaged in the service of the State, 
no citizen established in trade, and especially no mi- 
ner, should retire into a convent. He made the 
clergy and the people shave off their beards and let 
the dead bedissected in hisacademy. Some of these 
laws procured him the title of Anti-Christ. A zeal- 
ous monk seeking preferment to place, refuted the 
assertion by proving that Peter could not be Anti- 
Christ, because the number 666 was not to be found 
in his name. The defender of Peter was made Bish- 
op of Rezan, and his traducer was broke on the 
wheel. 

In subjecting the Church to the State, he had fol- 
lowed the example of the Turkish Emperors. The 
Sultans had in vain strove to break the band of Jan- 
azaries; but Peter, bya masterly stroke of policy, 
broke the Strelitz, or Russian Janazaries, to pieces, 
aud disbanded them forever. They had always kept 
the Czars in subjection and were found to be more for- 
midable to their masters than to their enemies.— 
They were thirty thousand strong ; one-half remained 
at Moscow and the others were stationed upon the 
frontiers. To effect his purpose he formed, at first, 
a company of foreigners, and enrolled his name—and 
he did not think it beneath the dignity to begin the 
service in the capacity of a drummer, so much did the 
nation stand in need of examples. By degrees he 
became an officer. As he rose, he raised new regi- 
ments. These he brought under a new effective dis- 
cipline,—and finding himself master of a sufficient 
force, he carried out his masterly design, without 
danger and without strife. While he was engaged 
in changing the laws, customs, manners and militia 
of his Empire, he had not forgot the advantages which 
might be derived from commerce, which constituted 
the wealth of particular States, and in some instances 
contributes to the interest of the world in general.— 
He wished to make Russia the centre of trade be- 
tween Asiaand Europe. He drew plans of canalsto 
join the Duna, the Volga and the Zarais—thus to 
open a new passage from the Baltic to the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas, and from those seas to the North- 
ern Ocean. The port of Archangel was frozen up 
niue months of the year; a passage to it from the 
Western Ocean was always tedious and hazardous 
—and he resolved, as early as 1700, to open a sea- 
port on the Baltic, that should become the magazine 
of the North, and prove the future capitol of his Em- 
pire. He built the harbor of Cronstadt, on the Neva, 
and St. Croix, on the frontiers of Persia; he erected 
forts in the Ukraene and in Siberia; established 
offices of Admirality at Archangel, Petersburgh, As- 
tracan, and Azoph; founded arsenals; and built and 
endowed hospitals. Such was the state of Russia 
when Czar Peter, joined with the Kings of Poland 
and Denmark against a mere child, whom they all de- 
spised. He wanted a seaport on the east side of the 
Baltic, to facilitate the execution of his sehemes ; he 
wanted Ingria. which lies northeast of Livonia.— 
The Swedes had possession of it, and he resolved to 





take it from them by force. His predecessors had 
claims upon Ingria, Esthonia, and Livonia—and this 
appeared a favorite opportunity to revive those claims, 
which had been buried for an hundred years, and had 
been extinguished by treaties. He entered into a 
league with the King of Poland, to wrest from 
Charles the Twelfih all the territories that lie be- 
tween the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Sea, Poland 
and Muscovy. 

The beginning of King Charles’ reign gave his 
people and his nobles no favorable opinion of his char- 
acter or abilities. In all their observance of his con- 
duct, they observed nothing but the violence of youth 
and obstinacy. He appeared equally haughty and 
indolent. The ambassadors at his court took him for 
a person of mean of capacity, and represented him as 
such to their masters. The Swedes held the same 
opinion of him; nobody could see his real character 
—he did not know it himself, until three powerful 
sovereigns, taking advantage of his youth, conspired, 
almost at the same time, to effect his ruin ; Freder- 
ick, King of Denmark, Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
and King of Poland, and Peter, Czar of Muscovy. 

Charles had hardly ever come to the Council for 
any other purpose than to lay his legs across on the 
table, and appear absent and indifferent to all and 
everything about him. But or the occasion of this 
threatening storm in the north, while the Council 
was deliberating about the dangerous position of the 
state, and proposing to avert the danger by negotia- 
tions, the young Prince rose with the grave and as- 
sured air of a man of superior abilities. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “I am resolved to never begin an un- 
just war, but never to finish a just one but with the 
destruction of my enemies. My resolution is fixed ; 
I will march and attack the first one who shall de- 
clare war; and when I shall have conquered him, I 
hope to strike terror into the rest.” 

All the old councillors were surprised, and looked 
at one another without daring to make an answer.— 
He instantly reduced his table and expenses to the 
most rigid frugality. He had been fond of pompand 
dress, but he now attired himself like a common sol- 
dier. Indeed, when his fame was at its highest, he 
wore an old, coarse blue coat, coarse jack boots, in 
the morning dressed himself with his own hands, 
rode out three times a day, drank no wine, sat at table 
only quarter of an hour, exercised his troops every 
day, and made all Europe tremble at his name. 

He immediately took the field, and in six weeks 
forced the Danes to submit. He next attacked the 
Russians at Revel, on the Narva. With a furious 
snow-storm at his back, he charged on the Russians 
and overcame eighty thousand of them, with eight 
thousand Swedes. After many victories and remark- 
ble actions, he arrived in Poland, and drove Augus- 
tus from the throne. Stanislaus Leczinsky was elec- 
ted in his place. Charles advanced into Saxony, and 
after the peace of Alvanstad, Augustus abdicated in 
favor of Stanislaus. Meanwhile, Peter founded his 
new city of Petersburg. On an island, desert and 
uncultivated, which was nothing but a heap of mud 
during the shortsummer season of those climates, and 
in the winter a frozen pool, into which there was no 
entry but through pathless woods and deep morasses, 
and which had, till then, been the haunt of wolves 
and savage beasts, were assembled in 1793, three hun- 
dred thousand men, from all parts of the Czar’s do- 
minions. Even the peasants of Astracan and those 
who inhabited the far off frontiers of China, were 
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collected there to assist in establishing the new city. 
Forests had to be cut down, roads must be made, 
marshes drained, and banks erected before he could 
lay its foundations. Nature was forced in everything. 
The Czar was resolute to people a country which did 
not appear to be made for men, and neither the ster- 
ility of the soil, the inundations which destroyed his 
works, the ignorance of the workmen, nor the dread- 
ful mortality which cut off two hundred thousand of 
the workmen in the beginning, could make him 
change his resolution. The town was erected in 1705, 
and its harbor was filled with ships. The Czar at- 
tracted strangers to this frozen residence by his be- 
nificence ; to some he gave lands, to others houses, 
and every artist was made welcome to its comforts. 
The Swedish generals beat his troops in other quar- 
ters; but war never penetrated to this new retreat. 

Charles quitted Saxony, crossed the Niemen, and 
marched, through frost and snow, upon Grodno.— 
The Czar fled at his approach. Charles followed him, 
and neither morasses, rivers, nor the nature of the 
country, could hinder his march, At Hollosin he 
came up with the Czar’s forces, and gave them a de- 
feat. The Czar sent a Polish gentleman to Charles 
to make offers for peace. Charles answered, “I will 
treat with the Czar at Moscow.” The Czar retreat- 
ed across the Boristhenes, and his enemy pursued him 
for thirty leagues along that river, to the country of 
Smolensko. At Smolensko he came in contact with 
ten thousand horse and six thousand Calmucks. For 
a time his position was critical, but his good fortune 
prevailed. Still he pursued the Czar along the great 
national road towards his capitol. Charles had made 
an engagement with Mazeppa, a Polish gentleman, 
whom the Czar had made Prince of the Ukraine, to 
meet him near the river Desna. Charles’ army got 
thirty leagues too far tothe East; it crossed a marshy 
forest fifty leagues in length. With difficulty they 
got upon the right road, after losing nearly all their 
artillery and wagons, being either stuck fast, or en. 
tirely sunk in the morass. 

Charles advanced to the place of meeting, and en- 
countered with a Russian army. He marched far- 
ther into the country, and at length was met by Ma- 
zeppa, who informed him that the Czar had discover- 
ed his design, and fallen upon his Cossacks and cut 
them to pieces. His principal friends had been broke 
on the wheel; his towns had been reduced to ashes ; 
his treasures plundered, his provisions destroyed, and 
that with difficulty he made his escape, with six 
thousand men, and some horses laden with gold and 
silver, 

Charles hoped that Géneral Sewenhaupt would 
come with fourteen thousand Swedes, and repair his 
misfortunes. At length he arrived, in much the same 
condition of Mazeppa, with a broken and defeated 
army, after he had fought five bloody battles. Thus 
the King of Sweden found himself without provisions, 
cut off from all communication with his friends, and 
surrounded with enemies, in the heart of a country 
where he had noother resource than his courage. 

In this extremity, the memorable winter of 1709, 
cut off great numbers of his troops. Charles resolved 
to brave the seasons, as he had done his enemies, 
and ventured to make long marches during this mor- 
tal cold. It was in one of these marches, that two 
thousand men fell down dead with cold, almost before 
his eyes. The dragoons znd the infantry were al- 
most naked, and were forced to clothe themselves in 
the skins of wild beasts, in the best manner they 





could. Their bread was exhausted, and they had to 
throw their cannons into the marshes and rivers, for 
want of horses to draw them—so that this’once vic- 
torious army was in danger of perishing with hunger. 
They no longer heard from Sweden, and could find 
no means to send any advices thither. In this con- 
dition only one man complained. 

“ What,” said the king to him, “are you uneasy 
at being so far from yom wife? If you area true 
soldier, [ will lead you to such a distance, that you 
shall hardly be able to hear from Sweden once in 
three years.” 

The Czar’s army advanced into the Ukraine, and 
earried on a predatory warfare, knowing that the 
Swedish army must be destroyed, if it coud not be 
recruited. The cold was so intense, that the two 
monarchs agreed toasuspension of arms. Hostilities 
were commenced again in February. The Czar made 
proposals to Mazeppa, to return again under his au- 
thority, but the Cossack remained true to his new 
ally. Charles, during al! his difficulties, had never 
lost the hope or design of penetrating to Moscow.— 
He, therefore, toward the end of May, laid siege to 
Paltowa, on the river Vorska, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Ukraiae. This country is inhabited by a 
set of vagabonds, the most extraordinary race of be- 
ings on the earth. They are a collection of ancient 
Russians, Tartars, Calmuck, and Poles, called Ta- 
poravians. They profess christianity, and their com- 
mon occupation is robbing and stealing. They elect 
Chiefs, whom they often depose or strangle. They 
suffer no woman to Jive among them, but carry off 
all children for thirty leagues around, and bring them 
up totheir own manners. Inthe summer, they live 
in the fields, in winter, in large barns, which contain 
four or five hundred men. They fear nothing, live 
free, and brave death for the smallest booty. The 
Czar gave them sixty thousand flurins, in hope to en- 
gage them in his interest. They took the money, 
and declared in favor of Charles. Their service was 
of little consequence, as they esteem it a folly to fight 
for anything but plunder. Ten of their Chiefs were 
presented to Charles, one morning, and it was with 
great difficulty that they were kept scber, as they 
commonly begin the day with getting drunk. They 
were expert marksmen with long carbines, and trom 
the mounds, shot down many Russians that were 
pointed out to them. 

The Czar formed a magazine in Pultowa, and 
Charles pressed the siege most vigorously, in hope to 
make the town capitulate, and to possess himself of 
provisions and ammunition, which would support him 
until he received succor from Sweden, Livonia, Po- 
merania and Poland. But he soon perceived that he 
had taught his enemy the art of war, for, in spite of 
his precautions, Prince Menzikoff threw provisions 
into the townand additional recruits of men. The 
news now arrived that the Czar was approaching at 
the head of seventy thousand men. Charles went to 
reconnoitre them, and was shot in the heel of his foot. 
As he lay wounded in his tent, he sent for Field Mar- 
shal Reuschild, and ordered him to make preparations 
to attack the Czarnext day. The Field Marshal left 
him, and he slept till the break of day. 

It was then the 8th of July, in the year 1709, That 
day was to decide the fate of empire, of the two most 
remarkable monarchs that were then in the world.— 
Charles, carried in a litter at the head of his infantry, 
conducted the march. He had but sixteen thousand 





Swedes and four pieces of iron cannon ; his ammuni- 
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tion would not hold out during half the engagement. 
To oppose this force the Czar had seventy-five thou- 
sand men, and seventy-two pieces of well-served ord- 
nance. 

On the second day of the battle, at nine in the 
morning, the first discharge of the Russian cannon 
killed two horses of Charles’ litter. Others were put 
to it, A second discharge broke the litter to pieces 
and overturned the King. Of twenty-four Drabants 
who relieved each other afterwards, in carrying the 
King, twenty-one were killed. General Creuts, with 
five thousand dragoons, was to have attacked the en- 
emy in flank, but he lost his way, and did not appear. 
The Swedes began to waver, and their confidence at 
length found a check. The Russian cannon still 
mowed them down—the first line fell back upon the 
second, and the second began to fly. It was one line 
of ten thousand Russian infantry that routed the whole 
Swedish army. Such was the awful contrast to the 
battle of Narva. 

General Reuschild, the Prince of Wirtemberg, and 
several principal officers, were now taken prisoners. 
The camp before the town was stormed. * In the con- 
fusion, Count Piper and others ran to every part of 
the field of battle, to find the king. A Major, named 
Bere, offered to conduct them to the baggage, but he 
carried them to the counterscarp of the town, where 
all were made prisoners. 

Charles flew from the field,and after unaccountable 
hardships and misfortunes, arrived at Oczakou, a 
small town on the Turkish frontier, where he stayed 
until admitted to the protection of the Ottoman pow- 
er. 

Such was the end of the Swedish authority, and 
the rise of the Russian power. This decisive victory 
made Russia commonly known to all the nations of 
Europe, and gave her a rank with the first of powers. 
She has lost nothing since that time, but has added 
nations to herself by treaty and by conquest ; but the 
greatest of her gigantic feats was her destroying the 
power of Napoleon Bonaparte, and dictating terms of 
peace to France, with a Russian army in her capi- 
tal.— Ledger. J. We 





THE GREEK CHURCH. 
The Christian Chronicle gives the following syn- 
opsis of the theological views of the Greek Church: 


They disown the authority of the Pope, and deny 
that the Church of Rome is the true Catholic Church. 
They do not baptize their children unti! they are 
three, four, five, six, ten, nay, sometimes eighteen 
years of age ; baptism is performed by triune immer- 
sion. They give the sacrament to children immedi- 
ately after baptism. They grant no indulgences, 
nor do they lay any claim to the character of infalli- 
bility, like the Church of Rome. They deny that 
there is any such place es purgatory ; notwithstand- 
ing they pray for the dead, that God may have mer- 
cy on them at the general judgment. They practise 
the invocation of saints ; though they say they do not 
invoke them as deities, but as intercessors with God. 
They exclude confirmation, extreme unction, and 
matrimony, out of the seven sacraments. They de- 
ny auricular confession to be a divine precept, and 
say it is only a positive injunction of the Church.— 
They pay no religious homage to the eucharist.— 
They administer the communion in both kinds to the 
laity, both in sickness and in health, though they 
have never applied themselves to their confessors ; 





because they are persuaded that a living faith is al] 
which is requisite for the worthy receiving of the 
Lord’s supper. They maintain that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds only from the Father, and not from the Son. 
They believe in predestination. They admit of no 
images in relief or embossed work, but use paintings 
and sculptures in silver and copper. They approve 
of the marriage of priests, provided they enter into 
that state befure their admission into holy orders.— 
They condemn all fourth marriages. They observe 
a number of holy days, and keep four fasts in the 
year more solemn than the rest, of which the fast in 
Lent, before Easter, is the chief. They believe in 
the doctrine of consubstantiation, or the union of the 
body of Christ with the sacramental bread. 

The Greek Church prevails over a large part of 
Greece and the Grecian Islands, of Wallachia, Molda- 
via, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Cilicia, and Palestine ; to which may 
be added the whole of the Russian Empire in Europe, 
a great part of Siberia in Asia, Astracan, Casan and 
Georgia. It comprehends more extent of territory 
than the Latin Church, with all the branches that 
have sprung from it. 





HISTORY OF PRESQUE ISLE. 

In 1784 the Commissioners of the Royal Govern- 
ment of the State of New York and Pennsylvania, 
fixed upon the 42d parallel, north lattitude, as the 
northern boundary of the State of Pennsylvania; 
and thus it remained until the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. It was supposed that a line due west 
from the point fixed upon would strike Lake Erie in 
the vicinity of Dunkirk, and ensure Pennsylvania a 
front upon the Lake, of some sixty miles in length, 
between the New York and Ohio lines. When, 
however, in 1789 the line was run, it intersected the 
Lake within a few hundred rods of the Ohio line, at 
a point some twenty-five miles west of the present 
city of Erie. 

Pennsylvania being desirous of having a harbor 
on the Lake at Presque Isle, endeavored to procure 
a right to the adjoining territory from the State of 
New York, into which from the line run, it seemed 
to have fallen; but upon opening negotiations it ap- 
peared that Massachuaetts also claimed the territory 
in question. The negotiations resulted in an appli- 
cation from the State of Pennsylvania to the Gene- 
ral Government, which, in pursuance thereof, extin- 
guished the titles*both of Massachusetts and New 
York, and on the 8d of March, 1792, conveyed the 
triangular parcel of land,between the present boun- 
daries of New York and Ohio, to the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the consideration of about an hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. By this means, Pennsyl- 
vania became possessed of the harbor upon Lake 
Erie, called Presque Isle, which, in the various re- 
ports of the Topographical Engineers of the United 
States, is designated as a capacious and fine harbor, 
and for the improvement of which the Govrrnment 
have expended large sums.—Boston paper. 





In rue Unrrep Stare and their Territories there 
are 234 colleges, with 1651 teachers and 27,159 pu- 
pils. Annual income, from endowment, $452,314; 
taxation, $15,485, public funds, $184,549; other 
sources, $1,264,280—total $1,916,528. Of public 


schools, 80,991 ; teachers, 92,000 ; pupils, 3,354,172. 
Aggregate income, $9,591,530. 
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THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 
AN ESSAY. 


Read by Miss C. T. Benedict, before the Hunting- 
don County Teachers’ Institute, at Huntingdon, 
December 22, 1853. 


That man is a social being, appears from his first 
impulses, and the wants proceeding from the help- 
lessness of hiscondition. One of the primary desires 
is the wish for companionship. This desire com- 
mences with birth, grows with the growth, and 
strengthens with the strength. Who can conceive 
a more intolerable condition, than a perfect state of 
solitude? Suppose the human race to entirely neg- 
lect all social impulses and actions, to scatter abroad 
without reference to each other; would not the race 
quickly perish!—The weak become slaves of the 
strong, and the strong of themselves? Man was 
made for man, and one is as necessary to the exist- 
ence of the other as fuel to fire. Without intercourse 
our progress would only be in retrogression. There 
would be no possible hope of mental, moral or physi- 
cal improvement. 

Society is a holy institution. When God placed 
Adam in Paradise, He said it is not good for man to 
be alone. He placed each on this earth for some 
wise end. He imposed duties on each, and all are 
under obligations to perform them. The relation of 
man to man is such, that there must be social inter- 
course, and that intercourse must be kept pure, by a 
correct sense of right and wrong, instilled into the 
members by those having authority ; each must be 
educated, not only the a, b, c, education of the schools, 
but taught how to live for and with its kind. 


Social life can only be secured by some social com- 
pact—some obligation to do what is for the good of 
society. God wills man’s happiness, and in His Holy 
Book are found the laws necessary to the good gov- 
ernment of social life. Men may adopt any form of 
government they ehoose, but having adopted it, all 
are bound to support its laws and those who admin- 
ister them. Ifthey adopt a republican form of gov- 
ernment,they all should educate their children aright, 
for without attention to intellectual and moral edu- 
cation, such a form of government cannot long exist. 

To have a perfect form or system of government, 
there must be a head, let it be called by whatever 
name it may; and that head must respect the rights 
of each subject. It is the duty of the governed to 
obey the mandates of those superior in power. Each 
must aim at the public good,—do the best for the 
whole body, rather than for the interest and advance- 
ment of a part. These systems can only be perfect 
in strength and in the accomplishment of the gene- 
ral good, as they command the respect and love of 





ernment will become mighty, and strength will be 
given to the right. But if the head be evil, jealous- 
ies, contentions and il] feelings will arise. Nocourse 
but the right, will produce the right; and that must 
be laid down, followed and adhered to by all. 

As man derives the greatest pleasure from social 
intercourse,and as the primitive ofall relations is that 
of parent and child, should not that relation be most 
perfect, which is most conducive to the happiness of 
both? The domestic circle, is but a small principal- 
ity. There, are fitted the thousands who must fill 
the places of those now occupying our places of pow- 
erand eminence. There, children are to be fitted 
to rule, in their turn, the destinies of a future nation. 
In fact, the family circle is but the nursery of the 
State. This little government has a head, one in- 
vested with supreme power, who is looked up to by 
the children, as the perfection of all that is good and 
great. 

If this be true, must not parents commence their 
great work in time! Let them begin early, teach 
their children, obedience, love, truthfulness, firm- 
ness; and let their actions show the truth of their 
own doctrine. The domestic society must present 
to the child a continual example of self-denial—of 
the sacrifice of self for the good of all. Make the 
children feel that love is the only ruling power.— 
Set them an example which will serve as a model 
to them in future life;—support them, maintain them 
with food of the mind as well as of the body. Edu- 
cate them physically, morally and intellectually. 

Physical education is necessary to secure to the 
child a good constitution. Parents must select the 
kind and quantity of food, prescribe exercise, teach 
them to labor according to their years and their abi- 
lities; in fact, do that which will develope and ex- 
ercise the system. This part of the education of 
children should be well attended to, as it is the basis 
of the intellectual and moral. 
A child is entirely ignorant. 
moulded ; the parent is the moulder. 
impart knowledge to their children as far as they 
consider themselves capable ; after that, the intellec- 
tual education is placed in the hands of the teacher. 
Then the responsibility of the parents increase in- 
stead of decreasing; they become responsible not 
only for their own actions, but those of the teachers 
who instruct their children. To these teachers and 
schools they must devote as much time, as is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the duties entrusted to 
them are fulfilled ; encourage their children by show- 
ing an interest in their studies; help the dilatory 
and give greater incentive to the diligent. This is 
a part of the duty of parents, and they must do it.— 
Many will say they have no time. When God 


It is the wax to be 
Parents may 





the governed ;—when they do secure these the gov- 





placed them in the relation of parent to the child, he 
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meant them to take time ;—to take time from some 
trivial duty. or one not so binding. As long as the 
parents maintain this superiority, so long will child- 
ren confide their difficulties to their parents, and de- 
sire their help; but if the parents give their whole 
time to physical labor, this intellectual intercourse 
must of necessity cease. 

While the physical and intellectual education is 
attended to, the moral must not be neglected. It 
concerns the future, as well as the present. Parents 
must watch carefully, and correct at once the first 
appearance of pride, malice, envy, falsehood, or 
any of the vices which fill the world with wretched- 
ness. Be impartial; forget for the time that they 
are your children; remember they will be men and 
women in a short time, and that in youth they must 


be prepared for age. 

And, of all things, be ¢ruthful. Children will 
watch closely, and if they find one parent attempt- 
ing to deceive the other, they will deceive both if 
possible. Set them a good example, and they will 
follow it. ‘feach them the importance and the beau- 
ties of truth: That all who speak the truth are ad- 
mitted at once to the hearts of the good and great: 
That falsehood is detestable, and a liar is an outcast 
of society. 

Parents, be mild toyour children. It will be very 
plain to them, what spirit you are in when you re- 
prove them. When such a course is necessary, let 
it be done in the kindest, mildest, and most impres- 
sive language. Remember, that Solomon says, “a 
soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger.” “ Parents provoke not your children 
to anger.”” Teach them that anger is one of the 
baser passions—that it will betray them into actions 
which will embitter their whole lives. Show the 
effect of one discordant spirit. Set them an exam- 
ple of meekness, remembering that passionate, self- 
ish, envious conduct in a parent, teaches children to 


be the same. 
Teach them justice. Show it in your actions; 


make them understand that a violation of the law of 
justice is a violation of the law of truth. If they are 
dilatory or unkind, do you be just enough to them 
and to yourselves to punish such actions. You must 
be firm in your actions towards them. Never say 
you will do, without fulfilling what you promise ; re- 
membering that example is the quickest way to teach 
a child, and that those they love most they will imi- 


tate first. 
Let your actions speak your words. Actas you 


tell them to act. Do what you wish them to do.— 
Let all your actions be ruled by a strong sense of 
right. Teach them from example, that the right 
makes all happier than the wrong—that happiness 
is not in the gratification of their desires, but in the 
gratification of them to an extent pleasing to their 





Creator. In all your actions endeavor to do what is 
for the good of the children, whether at home or at 
school. Assist the teacher—the welfare of your child- 
ren depends on this. The best teacher will fail, if 
unassisted by the well-directed efforts of the parents. 
Your children will be obstinate, vicious and idle, or 
obedient, virtuous and industrious, as you shall will 
it. In you may be found the motive power of their 
action, and you are, in a greet degree, answerable 
for their very faults. 

Never speak of the faults of the teacher, in pre- 
sence of your children. It will render them disre- 
spectful and disobedient to the teacher’s commands, 
neglectful of the duties of the school, and in the end 
beget insubordination. Visit them often in their 
school. If youdonet take an interest in two or 
three, whose being is a part of your own, how do you 
expecta teacher to take an interest in as many 
seores, placed under his or her charge for a few short 
hours during the days of childhood? If you sustain 
the teacher, the children will follow your example, 
and then will your schools be satisfactorily kept, and 


not until then. 
Do not break forth into invectives at the represen- 


tations of the teacher’s actions by the children. Says 
an eminent writer, “ Those who would truly govern 
their children must learn to govern themselves.— 
Let a parent break his own imperious will before he 
tries to break the will of his child.” Enquire calm- 
ly into every case—never forget that mildness, firm- 
ness, justice, and truthfulness should characterize all 
you say and do, about the teacher, else all good from 
that connection will be lost. Pursue this latter 
course and the children will be happy; make those 
around them happy ; love their parents and teachers, 
their books, and above all the right. They will 
seek instruction, their minds will expand, and you 
will be abundantly repaid. 





ON VOCAL MUSIC. 


Translated and abbreviated from a Speech _ Of 
Boulay de La Muerthe, of the French Chambe 
of Deputies, 


BY AUGUSTUS PERROT, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
And read before the Lancaster Co. Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Sept. 1853. 

Singing was not exclusively invented by man; it 
results from the organization which he receives from 
nature. Its origin is the imprint of a divine stamp. 
This truth, paganism seems to have demonstrated by 
elevating the inventors of music into Gods and demi- 
Gods,and it is proved by the sight of a new-born child. 
His suffering and cries soon cease, his tears are dried 


up and his eyelid slowly close, at the singing of the 
nurse, 

Music, according to Timagenes, is the most an- 
cient of all sciences. 

No art will move the feelings or excite sensation 


so deeply. The Bible renders homage to its power 
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by qualifying its Prophets as singers; and fabulous 
antiquity by relating that a few melodious chords 
were sufficient to tame tigers and build cities. Ho- 
mer gives it the power to prevent the ravages of 
pestilence. Pythagoras supposed that the universe 
had been organized by the aid of a melody, imitated 
since, by the lyre; and that the heavenly bodies ful- 
filled their courses but by the charms of an harmo- 
nious force. 

Singing is the attribute of the most barbarous na- 
tions, scarcely Jess than of civilized peoples. 

Music is the indispensable companion of al] civili- 
zation ; progressing with which, it is brought to si- 
militude with it, assuming and lending it both its 
character and influence. 

But it is particularly among the most celebrated 
ancient nations—among the Greeks so admirably en- 
dowed—that its importance and effects are observed. 
There, its power was immense: extending not only 
to the science of the sounds; but also to poetry, elo- 
quence, declamation, saltation, gymnastics, and even 
grammar. 

Music made the Greek language the most harmo- 
nious ever spoken by men. 

The philosophers considered it as being an ele- 
ment necessary to all education, from the earliest 
infancy to the age of twenty. Plato, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch and Quintilian preseribed its study. Epamin- 
ondas was praised for his thorough knowledge of 
music, and Themistocles was decried for being ig- 
norant of it. Socrates, when old, learned it to com- 
plete his education. 

The legislators admitted it,into the temples conse- 
crated to their Gods, to sing their praises and to 
inspire devotion ; in the public festivals to imprint a 
moral character ; in the repasts to moderate the ex- 
cess; in the battles to excite courage. 

The Lacedemonians, ranged in battle after having 
crowned themselves with flowers, marched against 
the enemy to the sound of the flutes playing the hymn 
of Castor. The songs of Tyrtceus assured them vic- 
tory. 

Plato so well adapted music to his works that these 
become intelligible only to its adepts. He looked 
upon it as being indispensable to whosoever would 
govern the state. 

Caius Crassus, on the days when he pronouced his 
irascible speeches, had always behind him a musician 
to give him the proper tone of voice. 

But it was always with a view to promote virtue, 
to appease passions, to improve manners and civilize 
the people, that the ancients had recourse to melody 
and harmony. 

The precepts of morality which they taught to the 
youth, were always accompanied by the double mel- 

dy of poetry and music ; so as to render them more 





agreeable and to impress them better on the heart 
and memory. 

The laws were sung in public : and it was also in 
song that oracles were rendered. 

Would Achilles triumph in his wrath against 
Agamemnon? Homer represents him as having 
recourse to the chords of an harmonious lyre. 

Terpander, by the sound of a cithern, re-estab- 
lished peace among the Lacedemonians, prepared to 
fight. 

According to Polybius,a law of the Arcadians 
compelled young persons to study music to the age of 
of thirty; and it was to this law that they owed much 
of their improvement in manners and their progress in 
civilization, whilst their neighbors remained a cruel 
and uncivilized people. 

In view of such facts can any one wonder at the 
respect, or rather, the worship of the ancients for 
music? 

Apollo had invented it, inspired by Minerva ;— 
that is, it was the work of the God of the sublime 
and of the Goddess of wisdom. 


Pericles had instituted in Athens in memory of 
this Goddess, Panathenie, where the contests of mu- 
sic were celebrated, of which the subject was al- 
ways the glory of the liberators of their country. 

In its origin and for a long it time was exclusively 
reserved to the worshipping of the Gods and to the 
education of youth. 

Thus is explained the political and religious im- 
portance which all the ancient philosophers attached 
to this beautiful art. 

This is what makes Plato say, that it can submit 
to no change without there being a corresponding 
one in the constitution of the state. 

Aristotle says, if there is a relaxation worthy a free 
man, it is music. 

Hence the consecration of ancient airs and the ap- 
pellations given tothem. Hence also the immuta- 
bility of this art, sanctioned by laws and by the 
magistrates. 

Timotheus in the Carian sports, saw one of the 
Ephori come to him and cut four strings which he 
had added to his lyre; as if he had, by this innovation, 
offended the majesty of ancient music. 

It is this old sacred music,so well adapted to purify 
the soul, the Emperor Julian, competitor of Marcus 
Aurelius, when desirous of the regeneration of the 
most glorious days of antiquity, caused to be re- 
stored. 

It is necessary to make known and understood 
the eminency and fame of this art, by these re- 
nowned examples, borrowed from all the nations who 
have formerly cultivated it, and which will remain 
an eternal model in all matters relating to art, taste 
and education. 
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But in addition to these facts, how many more could 
we not state which would adduce the example of 
other nations and other times. 

Are not the psalins of the Bible glorious proofs in 
favor of music'—The chants of the first christians 
even in the torture of martyrdom !—The hymns of 
the churches, the harmonious choruses of the Bards, 
and the poetry of Tasso, from the mouths of the 
Gondoliers of Venice? 

Luther and most of the religious reformers have 
owed a part of their power to melody. 

The missionaries employed it in India to accom- 
plish their work of civilization. 

In France, the Convention thought it necessary te 
the splendor of the Republic, and decreed the Nation- 
al Institute of Music, (l’ Institut National.) 

Charlemagne collected, with care, the songs of 
war, and forced the soldiers to know them from me- 
mory. ; 

Frederick II. animated his armies by hymns of 
war; and music was the only delight which this great 
man would never renounce. 

During the half century of revolution which has 
passed over France, have not all the different parties 
used music as an aid to enforce their energy! 

Has not each nation its national songs? 

How many times has not the Marseillaise, sung by 
the French soldiers, given the signal of battle and 
glorified victory? 

Why is not singing admitted in the ship of war? 
Would it not charm, during the long leisures of the 
voyage? Would the work of the ship be executed 
with less diligence, if carried on with a sort of ca- 
dence? Would harmony, which elsewhere renders 
discipline more eaty to be supported, weaken it 
among seamen? Would their noble zeal be extin- 
guished, if warlike chords were heard at the decisive 
moment of combat? What a most beautiful salute it 
would be to the country, on the return to port, to hear 
the resounding of national hymns through the air! 


Among the modern nations, there is more than one 
in which music was introduced, as a part of primary 
instruction. 

Let us turn to ourselves. Is not our soul as for- 
merly, under the hand of music, as an obedient in- 
strument of which the strings move by its power ?— 
By what wonderful secret of the Almighty Creator, 
does it obtain the power to calm afilictive pains and 
bestow a sad charm to grief; to increase joy and 
pleasure; to renew courage ; to increase our power; 
to disengage humanity from al] terrestrial chains, 
and to transport it into the most sublime regions ? 

Let us say with Aristotle: “It is impossible not to 

cknowledge the moral power of music; and since 
his power is really true, it is necessary to use it in 
the education of children.” 





Music, asa branch of education, is necessary to 
our institutions; taught in our schools, it will grad- 
ually extend ; its intellectual and moral gifts will 
increase as fast as its influences are progressive thro’ 
the country. 

The mora] influence which it exerts 1s not doubt- 
ful. The results obtained in the schools of the 
different countries of the old world, where instruc- 
tion in music has been practiced, are sufficient 
proofs, 

These schools are distinguished, not only by their 
success, but also by the attention, progress, polite- 
ness and gentleness of those pupils who are improv- 
ing under the influence of music. 


By music children are attracted to school, and by 
it they acquire love for both its discipline and studies, 


If it is a truth that the design of good instruction 
is to unfold the faculties which man receives from 
nature, the hearing and the voice have both a right 
to that unfolding. Singing should effect this, being, 
as has been truly said, the gymnastic of the voice 
and of the ear. . 

Far from being injurious to the health of the child, 
or even the youngest infaat, it continues to strength- 
en in him all the organs, which it causes to act. 


In the schools it is used as a mnemonical agent, in 
the same manner as the ancients used it. The words 
of a song comprehead in themselves moral maxims, 
which for the reason that they are sung, are better 
imprinted in the child’s mind. 

In the common schools, by the means of tunes, 
children learn many things difficult to remember, 
such as spelling, different arithmetical] tables, some 
parts of geography, &c. 

It is a necessary and agreeable repose; a profita- 
ble recreation which gives inclination for order and 
morality; it relaxes the body; it refreshes the mind 
and prepares it for new studies, 

Let it be permitted us to hope that, some day, this 
delightful art, so grateful to the soul, may displace 
among the people such pleasures as are brutish and 
ruinous. 

This point has been attained in Germany. Em- 
ployed in all the schools of that country, music has 
become a delightful recreation to the whole nation; 
and there is no doubt that it is to it that the German 
people owe that moral character which distinguishes 
them from most other nations. 

Singing, for the working class, will be a Jucrative 
profession whence they will draw fresh means of ex- 
istence; it willalso help them in the performance of 
many labors, which require regulated movements ; 
it will be a refreshment in their painful toil; a charm- 
ing diversion in the bosom of their humble homes; 
another tie to their families. 
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“Often,” says St. John Chrysostom, (Explanation 
of Psalm 41,) “ Travellers at midday sing while lead, 
ing their beasts of burden, in order to allay the fa- 
tigue of the voyage; the vine dressers sing while 
they cut the vine, while they gather it, while they 
press it in the tubs, and while doing other works.— 
The mariners sing while ploughing the waves of the 
sea with their oars, Often women, while running 
the shuttle over the threads of the weft, sing separ- 
ately or form altogether a sort of concert. Therefore 
women, travellers, vine dressers, mariners, seek 
through their singing to lessen the burden of their 
work; nothing being more suitable than singing and 
music to render work and fatigue easy and agreea- 
ble.” 

In whatever aspect it is looked upon, be it either 
moral, normal, economical, philanthropic, national, 
the knowledge of music is useful. 

Do not mistake the proposal here made: the in- 
troduction of vocal music into the public schools. If it 
be acknowledged that one may teach reading, writ- 
ing and the knowledge of language, without making 
all the pupils doctors of science and orators; it will 
be easily understood that it is as practicable to teach 
vocal music in the public schools, without making the 
teachers artists and virtuosi. 

The means by which I propose to attain this ob- 
ject are not new, and for this reason leave no doubt 
asto the result. It only requires the approbation of 
persons of influence, and their help, which they will 
not fail to give if they conceive the interests of phi- 
lanthropy to be invaluable, in the enterprise. 

It cannot be expected to have at first a general 
result; for such a study as music cannot acquire a 
popular extension within a short space of time. But 
letus think of the future generation, which will 
have the full benefit of it! 

To promote the teaching of music among the mass 
of the population through common school instruction, 
the most speedy means will be to form normal 
schools of music, into which would be admitted only 
the teachers of public schools. At the same time, 
the schools intended to form teachers of both sexes 
for the common schools, should have music practised 
in sucha manner that they would themselves be able 
to teach this science as a branch of common educa- 
tion, when promoted to professorships. 

By this you can, within a few years, have music 
introduced into all the schools, and enjoy all the 
pleasures which this delightful art can procure. 





ON FASTNESS. 

Address before the University of Northern Penn- 
sylvania, at the Commencement of the Winter 
Term, by Edward O. Hamlin, Esq. 

It is not wise to be always croaking of the “ good 
old days,”—to be ever looking back with regret ; it is 





equal folly to set ourselves entirely above the wis- 
dom of our fathers, and, exulting in the utility and 
progress of Young America, to rush on conceited and 
reckless. 

The “ fast” spirit of the present age is no newly 
discovered quality. It has been for years gradually 
entering into our institutions and our general poli- 
cy, and now, grown strong and conscious of its pow- 
er, it is seizing hold of the popular mind, whirling us 
rapidly away from our old systems, dashing reckless- 
ly past old landmarks, and hurrying us on—Omnisci- 
ence alone knows where. ‘T'o the mind of an Amer- 
ican citizen, there is something of which to be proud 
in the rapid advancement of his beloved country ; 
yet, exc ted as we are by the rapidity of our progress, 
and the eagerness of search for utility, is there not 
danger of our excitement becoming the wild phren- 
zy of the fanatic, and our rapid flight terminating in 
the downfall of liberty, and the solution of the prob- 
lem of man’s capability of self-government ? 


Iam wel] aware of the il] favor into which con- 
servative policy has fallen in these hatter days: I 
know that to be a conservative isto be characterized 
by many as a coward, a simpleton, an “old fogy,” 
in political parlance; and yet there is cause for grat- 
itude that there are still left some such cowards, 
simpletons and old fogies. America, proud, strong, 
beautiful as she is, in her rapid flight from thirteen 
to thirty-one independent States: grand as she is in 
her magnificent territory, washed by the waters of 
two oceans ; sublime as she is in being the living il- 
lustration of a long disputed, man ennobling princi- 
ple, has little to fear from a conservative influence 
and a conservative policy. She has need to check 
rather than to encourage the fast tendency of her 
young sons. But I have said that this spirit is not 
confined to our opinions upon government and na- 
tional affairs ; it is spreading, yes! spreading rapidly 
among all classes of people. We must hurry on! 
Eating, drinking, and sleeping are well enough in 
their way, but they never can be permitted to stand 
in the way of our hurrying on! Safety and life are 
both very desirable things, but then nothing in com- 
parison with speed; hurrying on, faster and faster ; 
whirling mile after mile; leaping chasm, torrent and 
river, until the last mad leap fails, and the cries of 
the wounded, the moans of the dying ascend to heav- 
en—the mournful penalty of hurrying on. And yet 
it is something perhaps to die in a fast way. 

But we raise no outcry against all this materia] 
progress ; we wish it success! Let the time soon 
come when the steam whistle shall shriek through 
every desert place between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific; when the lightning thoughts shal! traverse 
ocean as they now traverse Jand, and earth shall be 
bound together by one great magnetic circle. Yea! 
when even Ericsson engines shall have become old 
fashioned,and ether, or perhaps, lightning itself shal! 
dart us forward in a manner now unthought of ; when 
even wood and coal shal! have gone out of use, and 
our houses be lighted by hydrogen gasses, Payne’s 
lights, or some other discovery. All this we would 
rejoice in, we become excited in, we enjoy. But 
when we approach the world of mind ; when we re- 
member that influences there never die, but stretch 
on in their far reaching consequences, even through 
eternity, we should be careful. Should we not stop 
and consider a little, when every reader of a phreno- 
logical paper imagines himself competent to give 
lessons in mental philosophy to the most learned and 
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experienced student of metaphysics! when the un- 
educated subscriber to the Water Cure Journal has 
perfect confidence in his ability to give medical lec- 
tures to the physician of long practice and many 
years of careful study of the human frame; when the 
most careless student of the spiritua] telegraph feels 
himself authorized to raise lcud the cry of “down 
with old theories—old humbugs—away with the im- 
perfect revelation intended for a less civilized age— 
let the dawn of this new brightness shine upon us!” 
Ah, yes, surely it is better to stop, if but for a little 
while, before we yield ourselves unresistingly to this 
“progressive philosophy.” But it is not to these 
subjects we wish to turn our attention at the present 
time: there are other equally fast notions in regard 
to the subject, upon which we may now more proper- 
ly speak. The time was when children were not 
expected to be men and women—when to the igno- 
rant simplicity of their poor old parents it seemed a!] 
right, if the boys were ever so much inclined to be 
boys, and the girls manifested but little of the lady 
in their earlier years. Now, in the improvement 
and progress of our fast age, how different! Their 
little feet must dangle for six hours in the day from 
the high school bench, with the relaxation of a low 
chair for the evening study at home. At ten they 
are sufficiently advanced to go into Euclid, and at 
twenty-five they are grey headed, almost through 
with earthly study, just ready to enter upon their 
second course in another world. Fast age, indeed ! 
when lads are robed in tight-bodied coats and stand- 
ing collars at twelve, and ‘little ladies of six”’ 
leave their cards when their acquaintances are not 
at home. But amid all this steam and progress and 
hurrying on: amid all the railroad speed, the tele- 
yraphic communication, the World’s Fair, Peace Con- 
ventions, European Diplomacy, and American self- 
laudation of the nineteenth century :—amid all the 
excitement and recklessness and change, there are 
some things that never change. Mental laws are 
just as fixed, just as little improved, just as change- 
less now as in the good old days of Methuselah and 
Noah, when hundreds of years of life precluded all 
this urgent necessity for so much hurrying on. The 
child of the most uneducated mother in the dark 
ages was born into the world with its mental powers 
just as fully developed at its birth, as the offspring 
of the most educated and refined matron of the nine- 
teenth century. And I venture to predict that, al- 
though this earth revolve around the sun for nine- 
teen hundred years yet to come, no spiritual com- 
munication will ever be rapped out on tables or 
rapped into people’s heads, by which the human 
mind at its entrance into this word will be in the 
Jeast iota improved. I prophesy further, that amid 
all the improvements and discoveries, no royal road 
to learning will ever be found, no railway up Par- 
nassus will ever be laid. 


This law of mind has stood and wil! stand change- 
less as God himself: That only by its own toil, 
its own labor, can the human mind be disciplined, 
developed, educated. It is one of those common 
paths, like the road to the grave, which all must fol- 
low ; it is but another teacher of the great truth that 
God is no respecter of persons. The rags and poverty 
of the pauper toy, are no reasons why by its own toil 
and its own persevering study his mind may not 
raise him to a level with the most noble, reveling in 
accumulated wealth and boastful of a long line of il- 
Jjustrious ancestry. There seems in the “ fast” dis- 


position of the present day, to be a desire to get over 
this law, to do it away—by some means to make ed- 
ucation easy. That even as our bodies are hurried 
along by steam and our thoughts by lightning, so our 
minds must be huriied forward by some new process. 
We are too wise to follow in the paths of our fath- 
ers. They said Jong years are necessary to disci- 
pline and develope the mind—we say many of those 
years were wasted, worse than wasted, on the dead 
languages—old !umbering trash—the study of which 
consumes much valuable time, and lengthens neces- 
sarily the educational course. The utility and pro- 
gress of Young America cries out for practical stu- 
dies: give us something useful, immediately and vis- 
ibly useful. Give us knowledge that will help us 
on with our great improvements—knowledge that 
will coin for us dollars and cents. Test all educa- 
tional systems by the Jine and plummet of utility.— 
This is the sine qua non of the “ fast” spirit of the 
day. As for us, we plead our conservative tendency 
even here. It said that the architect who placed 
the dome of St. Paul’s, fashioned its magnificent pro- 
portions guided alone by hiseye tor the graceful and 
beautiful ; but when the scientific skill of a later day 
calculated its proportions with a view to firmness 
and strength, it was found that with al] its grace and 
beauty it united also the greatest firmness and 
strength. God’s natural works are as beautiful as 
they are useful. The sun, useful as he is, was not 
fashioned too bright to be useful; the glory of his ris- 
ing, the splendor of his noonday course, the enchant- 
ing beauty of his departing rays, painting with more 
than human touch the floating canvass on its airy 
easel, are grand spectacles of beauty upon which the 
proudest with the richest may gaze. The moon, the 
stars, even the blue canopy in which they perform 
their round of duties, have received the stamp of 
beauty. Everything, even to the drop of water that 
the shower has left upon the petal of the flower, 
teaches us that beauty and utility go hand in hand. 
God’s Revelation itself, matchless as it is in its great 
offers of good to man, comes to us so clothed that 
the very scoffer and the sceptic, blind to its utility, 
praise and wonder at its incomparable beauty. And 
does the union of these two qualities in God’s. crea- 
tion stop here? Is it upon matter alone that utility 
and beauty are equally stamped? No! 


“Tn each of several mind, 
However cramped and fettered and confined, 
The innate power of beauty, folded, lies, 
And like a bud beneath the summer skies, 
Blooms out in youth through many a radiant day.” 


Thus beautiful, it was never made to develope it- 
self on the utilitarian plan alone, else should we 
have the monstrous anomaly in God’s creation of the 
crowning work of all, mind, immortal] mind, destitute 
of that quality which in the meaner, lower creations 
reflects so much of glory on their maker ; destitute of 
sympathy for all that beanty and wonderful harmony 
in works made for its enjoyment and its benefit.— 
Surely then, in the education, the drawing out, the 
unfolding of this mind, the one great quality should 
never be developed at the expense of the other ; by 
no system of commercial education should the head 
be taught to despise the beauties of the heart. 


Why is this oft repeated complaint of the dead 
languages then? Why is this mourning over time 





consumed on them? Simply because the laws of 
mind are not so perceptible as those of matter. The 
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benefit derived from the study of these is not appa- 
rent ata glance. Dollars and cents are not its im- 
mediate offering. The goddess of mammon has not 
shed over them the golden sunshine of her Jore.— 
We are no advocate for long yeare of study on lan- 
guages dead and almost forgotten, by those whose 
educational course, at the best, must be short; whom 
the actual necessities uf everyday life are driving on 
to as brief and rapid a development of their minds 
as possible. The question for them to solve is the 
greatest amount of practical education in the short- 
est given time. They do not aim to become schol- 
ars. But this theory of scholars having no need of 
that development of mind which the languages and 
the dead languages alone can give them, it does ap- 
pear to me is most destructive of a thorough and 
systematic education, is most productive of a super- 
ficial, narrow and miserably deficient system. 


To begin at the beginning, we must study the dead 
languages; of them the modern are more or less 
composed. ‘ There is not a single nation from the 
north to the south of Europe, from the bleak shores 
of the Baltic to the bright plains of immortal Italy, 
whose literature is not embedded in the very ele- 
ments of classical learning.” Indeed, with a sound 
and firm foundation laid in a thorough knowledge of 
the dead languages,the acquisition of the modern be- 
comes a comparatively easy task. Order and sym- 
etry then appear where otherwise only arbitrary 
rules and despotic significations are visible. To be 
a thorough scholar, these studies must be pursued.— 
They lie at the very foundation of elegant literature. 
They occupy time it is true, they are tedious and 
difficult; but this is a world where all things worth 
possessing, especially knowledge, must be toiled for 
with a labor that knows no wearying. 


But passing all other arguments in favor of the 
dead languages, we enter a plea for them because 
they develop the beautiful in our minds ; because they 
heighten our appreciation of the elegant in litera- 
ture; because they polish our tastes and refine our 
sensibilities by opening to us the store-house of the 
classics, rich in all the chaste and most polished lit- 
erature that ever illumined the world. Thus they 
call forth in the depth of our souls a fountain of 
pleasure, whose crystal waters, through ail the sands 
of worldliness which the monsoons of mammon 
may blow upon us, will ever flow on, refreshing and 
invigorating in their beauty. That old blind poet 
whose verse of singular beauty has floated down to 
us, through more than two thousand years of change, 
entrancing the people of every age and covering with 
laurel wreaths the brow above his sightless eyes—-Oh! 
who would barter the pleasure, the pure, the ennobling 
pleasure, which his songs have given in every clime, 
for broad fields of glittering gold, the richest that 
California will ever yield? By Pagan lips and 
Christian lips have his numbers been spoken, and to 
all has the same beautiful spirit—presence come,thrill- 
ing rude uncultivated hearts away, back in the mists 
of ages ago; thrilling equally, now, the hearts of the 
most polished and refined. Oh! is there nothing 
worth preserving in that song whose clear notes first 
strike the wondering ear in the midst of the igno- 
rance and darkness of that early time, * which sur- 
viving the wreck of empires and dynasties, of monu- 
mental trophies and triumphal arches, of palaces of 
princes and temples of the gods,” has maintained its 
ascendancy even in the bright splendor of knowledge 





and advancement which characterizesthe nineteenth 


century? That knowledge which loads our tables 
with luxuries to eat and luxuries to drink, which 
prepares for these perishing bodies fine fabrics and 
costly raiment, is approved, encouraged ; shall that 
culture which so developes our appreciation of al] the 
beautiful, which gives us in all their antique richness 
and purity the most beautiful productions the world 
ever saw, be despised, because it is not practical, be- 
cause it consumes time? Shall Homer, the honor 
of whose birth-place was disputed by seven cities, 
the fame of whose poetry has been an encourage- 
ment to poets of every age, whose name must be 
immortal], shall he be known only in story? Shall 
his poetry perish, his language be forgotten, because 
it does not teach the people of the present age to 
coin dollars and cents? Shall the beauty of Horace 
and Cicero and Virgil be Jost forever, and their only 
record be in a meagre, lifeless translation! Oh! 
shame ! shame, on that spirit which teaches that this 
would be improvement, that such Vandalism would 
be progress! We condemn the blindness and stu- 
pidity, aye, think no censures too harsh to be poured 
out upon the frenzied populace who sacrificed to their 
fury the most beautiful specimens of art which en- 
riched the Capitol of France ; and yet with a blind- 
ness more culpable we join in a similar cry of devas- 
tation and ruin: with no excitement to excuse us, 
we are ready to plunge into the dark Gulf of Obliv- 
ion treasures more precious, which once lost can 
never be redeemed. 


But the secret of all this, we think, lies in the 
“‘ fast’ disposition of the age ; the spirit that seeks a 
railroad to Education, that cannot stop to take that 
time in the development of the human mind, which 
its Creator, in its own laws, has imperatively de- 
manded: that disposition which never knew and 
never can know the beauty of a systematic, thorough 
education. It is the same progression which lifts 
children from the cradle to make of them men and 
women ; which has no time to read the Old Testa- 
ment, because it is antiquated ! and discards the book 
of Revelation in the new,because it is not practical ! 

A “fast” education has never yet made great 
men: It never made a Locke, a Bacon, a Newton! 
It never will make great men ; for just as true as that 
the human mind can only be developed by its own 
toil, just so true is it, that toil takes time ; and when 
our time becomes too precious to spend years of it 
in the development of the mind, then will great men 
such as the world has seen, never be known again ! 
Then the mind will be hurried forward, as it too of- 
ten is now, at the expense of physical health and 
vigor, and an overwrought intellect will be the fit 
companion of a diseased and worn out body. How 
often now is the old Latin maxim “a healthy mind 
in a healthy body ” lost sight of, or at least practical- 
ly disregarded in our Educational course ! 


But our age, in its wisdom, has other somewhat 
similar complaints. Some cry out against a Colle- 
giate education. They mourn over the long years 
spent in preparing for College,and the long years 
after in college walls. They say that when, after all 
this preparation the student graduates into the world, 
he knows nothing of practical life, and is little bet- 
ter fitted than a child to make a living in the great 
practical world ; that very likely indeed he gradua- 
ted with a good knowledge of Latin and Greek, but 
miserably deficient in his mother tongue. Such ci- 
ther forget or are ignorant of, the design of a Colle- 
giate Education. 
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It is expected that the student will be well ac- 
quainted with English before entering College: 
that in his preparatory course the foundation of a 
thorough English Education has been carefully laid ; 
and if this is not done, the fault oi the scholar should 
by no means be laid to the system. 


Again, Colleges do not profess to teach men to 
make a living in the world. They profess to disci- 
pline the mind, to render strong, by proper exercise, 
its powers, to prepare it to use to the best advan- 
tage its own strength; they profess to do this and to 
do this alone. Then if the student is to be a Minis 
ter, a Lawyer, a Doctor, a Merchant ora Farmer, 
send him to a proper institution, to learn the practice 
of that business which he is to follow, and if with 
equal mind, in the course of a score of years, he does 
not show his superiority over his competitor not thus 
educated, and you wil] show to me that he has not 
miserably wasted his time or his talents, I will ac- 
knowledge College education to be a humbug and a 
nuisance. Until that time I must regard it with that 
veneration and love which, it appears to me,a system 
productive of so much good demands. 

I will allude to one other popular notion in this 
wise age, that every Collegiate Graduate is rather 
lowering himself if he does not decide to become ei- 
ther a Minister, ora Doctor or a Lawyer! 

A sentiment more replete with error can scarcely 
be found. A man with his mind properly developed 
and trained is that noble being which God designed 
every man to be. If College gives this training, then 
every person to whom is given the ability should go 
to College ; if they do not give this training no one 
should go there. Because it is possible fora Me- 
chanic to get along in his, with less education than 
a Lawyer, it does by no means follow that with the 
saine education he would not be a better Mechanic 
and a better man; and it seems to me the obligation 
lies on each of us, in whatever department of life we 
are called to labor, not only in that to stand high, but 
also to elevate ourselves to the highest standard of 
Manhood which the capacity of our minds will ad- 
mit us. Man has been endowed by his Creator with 
a never dying soul, a mind capable of expansion, of 
cultivation, of improvement; and be he Minister or 
Farmer, laborer with the head or the hands, he will 
never be held guiltless if that treasure is permitted 
to lie uncultivated and undeveloped. The time is 
coming, is rapidly coming, when the mind will be 
the measure of the man. Even now, in the dawning 
of that bright era, the educated Farmer is standing 
with the educated Professional man; the educated 
Mechanic rises to the same level]. Shall not then 
every man be educated? Shall this old error longer 
hold sway, that the Farmer and Mechanic need less 
education because they are farmers and mechanic ? 
You complain of the unrepublican distinctions and 
castes that grate on yourears and excite indignation 
in your hearts; they will live just as long as ignor- 
ance exists, on which alone they can stand. 

Duty and utility then require every man to be ed- 
ucated ;Jbut there is another reason: the increased 
enjoyment which every educated mind derives from 
itself. How little do Fathers who insist on their 


sons crowding themselves into professions, already 
too full, simply because they have been to College, 
and according to popular views would otherwise 
lower themselves, I say how little do they know of 
this pure and exquisite intellectual pleasure. This 





pleasure which gladdening the humblest and poorest 
heart, abundantly repays all the long years of toi] by 
which alone it can be secured. And oh, how rich 
must be the reward when by this Education we are 
raised far above the uneducated level, and with its 
purest pleasure in the heart, the sweet sounds of a 
well earned Fame fal! melodiously on the deserving 
ear! Shall Parents then send their children into a 
Profession to strive for eminence in that sphere for 
which they have no talent, no capacity, no love, while 
all around them are pursuits more lucrative for which 
they are fitted, and which only need educated follow- 
ers to make them equally honorable? False system! 
Only productive of ruined constitutions, blighted 
hopes and early graves. 

But I would not detain you too long. And in con- 
clusion do not let me be misunderstood. I find no 
fault with the progress, the wonderful improvement 
which is going on around us. I only complain that 
frenzied with our speed and self-conceited at our suc- 
cess,there is danger of our carrying this spirit where 
it will lead us into errors innumerable: . breaking 
down old and tried systems and giving us in their 
place nothing better or more productive of good. I 
would only suggest caution, before we wildly attack 
and overthrow venerable institutions and institute in 
their place chimerical theories,undigested by serious 
thought and careful reflection. I would only ineul- 
cate the truth that a plan is not necessarily bad be- 
cause it is old, neither is a theory necessarily better 
because it is new. 

Neither would I for one moment be understood as 
intimating that with all this progress, Education has 
not progressed. It has progressed, Educationa! 
Conventions al! over our country shew an increased 
interest which is being felt in this subject. And I 
am glad to meet here to-day, men who are devoting 
their time and attention to the proper development 
of the human mind: teachers in some degree of a 
new and better system. All know, all feel or ought 
to feel, that your calling is a noble one, and if to one 
man more than another should rise the thanks and 
praise of immortal minds, it is to the judicious, the 
careful, the successful teacher of youth. 

We have assembled to-day, to engage in the New 
Year exercises of the Institution of Learning which 
adorns this beautiful village. It would give me 
pleasure to trace its rise and progress from the first 
drawing of its corporate charter until the present 
time—to note its great and deserved success—and 
to speak of its faithful and talented teachers: but 
time forbids, 

I see around me students more or less advanced on 
the hills of science. Students you have learned that 
Education is, at least, not an easy acquisition; yet, I 
trust you have also Jearned and felt, that apart from 
God and Heaven, it is the noblest and most desirable 
end for which you can strive. But never forget that 
noble, grand, almost sublime, as is a mind fully and 
properly educated, yet a “little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.” And oh! remember equally well, 
that, as by education the capacity of the mind for 
happiness is increased in just the same proportion is 
increased, its capacity for misery. Methinks that to 
the educated mind, Heaven itself will be brighter, 
and holier and happier, even as Hell will be darker 
and blacker. Thrice happy that student who to all 
else unites that knowledge, which worth al] else, 
leads him to the one and teaches him to avoid the 


other ! 
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